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LA BODEGA ¢crievine 


By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of 
THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL, and 
BLOOD AND SAND, now ready, and of 
MARE NOSTRUM, to appear August /. 


Each, $1.90 net, postage extra 


Just as one in reading “The Shadow of the Cathedral” and in “Blood and Sand” is preoccupied by 
the fascination of the narrative, yet at the end realizes that powerful blows have been struck against the 
enemies of civilization, so in “La Bodega” Blasco Ibdifiez attacks a third great vice, fusing plot and purpose 


into an absorbing story. As one critic writes: 


“Wine is the great curse—wine is the villain of the book. We are given a deep insight into the trials 
of the Andalusian laborer—into his nascent hopes, his inspiring potentialities and his actual degradation. 
Through the rebel leader Fernando Salvatierra, we glimpse the glowing future toward which he would 
have these modern slaves strive. Through Pablo Dupont, the wealthy owner of the wine industry, and Luis, 
his profligate cousin, we are given to see what predatory riches may accomplish in the hands of religious 
fanaticism. Through the simple Rafael and his sweetheart Maria de la Luz, we witness the exuberant love 
of the Andalusian peasants. It is wine that brings these elements together, and wine that at last separates 


them. 


And there is in this an Ibdfiez that will be new to most readers—a genuine poet of vision as well as 
tenderness. ‘The palpitant earnestness of the dynamic Spaniard is coupled with a profound simplicity that 
is hard to match in novelists of purpose. 

“Ia Bodega” should prove to be particularly timely; as a document against drunkenness and the more 
lasting evils of alcoholism, it will be a strong weapon in the hands of the anti-alcoholic forces, let alone the 
fascination of its tale. Fortunate the cause that finds so sturdy and fearless a spokesman !”—Christian 


Science Monitor, Boston. 





A New Study of English Poetry By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its relations—unacademic, exceedingly interesting. 

CHARLES WHARTON STORK, editor of “Contemporary Verse,” writes: “This is the first really competent treatment 
of poetry in relation to life, and the most enlightened criticism. . . . To me it is a treatment that can hardly be 
overpraised, for I have felt our need for it for the last fifteen years.” Net $3.00 


Old Saws and Modern Instances By W. L. COURTNEY 


Exceedingly fascinating essays which aim to illustrate the discussion of modern questions—especially in the region 
of the drama—by ancient examples. Thus a study of Brieux is placed in close connection with a study of Euripides, and 
Thomas Hardy's Dynasts is related to the great plays of Aeschylus. Net $5.00 


The Dickens Circle By J. W. T. LEY 


Charles Dickens's original publishers consider this the most important work dealing with his life and character which 
has appeared since Forster's classic biography to which this is an indispensable auxiliary. It is in fact an exhaustive 
study of the entire world in which Dickens revealed his amazing capacity for friendship, and the many sided tempera- 
ment of the Novelist The range of tts side-lights on well-known men and women of the Victorian age is surprising. 

Net $9.00 


The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Ry the author of “Colour Studies in Paris,” “The Figures of Several Centuries,” etc. A new, thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged edition of a work which is distinguished equally by the charm of its writing, and its authority as 
Net, $3.00 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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‘Wells at his best—exciting and thrilling throughout’’ 





THE UNDYING FIRE 





(Now Second Edition) 


H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


“THE UNDYING FIRE, coming at this hour, is probably Mr. Wells’ greatest public 


service as well as one of his finest books. 


readers."—N. Y. Sun. $1.50. 


It will reach tens of thousands of 


Other New Macmillan Books 





WHAT HAPPENED 
TO EUROPE 


By Frank A. Vanderlip 

This frank disclosure of the real state of 
affairs abroad may change our whole domestic 
and foreign policy. What Mr. Vanderlip saw 
and heard on his recent European trip is of 
vital importance to everyone in America. $/.25. 


ZIONISM AND THE FUTURE 
OF PALESTINE 


By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

A scholarly study of Political Zionism from an 
entirely new point of view. The effect of a 
Jewish State upon Jews in all parts of the 
world is thoroughly analyzed. $/.25. 


THE REALITIES 


OF MODERN SCIENCE 

By John Mills 

A brilliant discussion of energy and electricity 
as the physical entities of our modern world. 
It is as fascinating as it is accurate and the 
whole romance of human endeavor to control 
the great natural forces, from the gropings of 
the ancients to the achievements of the modern 
scientist, is given. $2.50. 


THE IRON HUNTER 

By Chase S. Osborn 

Here is an interesting and essentially Ameri- 
can autobiography dealing with the opening up 
of the great Northwest. This true story of 
a self-made American who rose from a humble 
“job” to Governor of Michigan reads like vivid 
and romantic fiction. Jl. $2.00. 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
1867-1914 


By William Harbutt Dawson 

A brilliant history, in two volumes, for those 
who wish to form their opinions independently 
and intelligently ‘on adequate information. 
Volume I begins with 1806 and extends to the 
middle period of Bismarck’s Chancellorship. 
Volume II deals in considerable detail with the 
twenty-five years preceding the present war. 


2 Vols. $5.00. 


WHY WE FAIL 
AS CHRISTIANS 


By Robert Hunter 

Accepting the second Commandment as funda- 
mentally necessary to a Christian life, the au- 
thor shows all that obedience to it involves 
and especially what the consequences would be 
to any man in present society who attempted 
to obey that commandment implicitly. $/.60. 


READING THE BIBLE 

By William Lyon Phelps 

Here is a book which discusses the literary 
value of the Bible. The volume is neither 
theological nor devotional in treatment, the 
Bible being considered as a part of English 
literature and the form and style of its writ- 
ings analyzed. $/.25. 


NEW VOICES 
By Marguerite Wilkinson 
A critical and friendly introduction to con- 
temporary poetry which discusses the work of 
living English and American poets and quotes 
and analyzes nearly two hundred poems. ll. 


$2.00. 





THE GAY-DOMBEYS 


Sir Harry Johnston’s Novel 


Ii. G. Wells in his preface to “The Gay-Dombeys” writes: “Here is sheer fun for its own sake . . 


. a real 


story, warm (and sometimes hot) with passionate feeling.” “Johnston let his imagination play with the 
future and descendants of Charles Dickens’ characters. The result is ‘The Gay-Dombeys,’ a rich and always 


interesting story. —N. Y. Sun. 


$1.75. 
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UROPEAN criticism of the treaty and of President 

Wilson is increasing and not decreasing. Thus Austin 
Harrison in two articles denounces the pact most bitterly 
in The English Review. We extract a few phrases: “The 
conditions of peace which are to be dictated to Germany 
have never been equalled in history. In their meticulous 
laceration, their continuous stringency, their throttle-hold 
on the vitals of a nation, they are without a precedent; in 
comparison Brest-Litovsk was a nursery peace; it means 
simply this: the new democratic Germany is to be refused 
opportunity, that is, hope; so far as Germany is concerned, 
such terms signify economic paralysis, widespread poverty, 
indefinite misery, famine, chaos.” The Ploughshare, an 
organ of the British Friends, speaks of “the follies and 
cruelties” involved in the treaties and is convinced that they 
“will ere long become scraps of paper.” The London Nation, 
in admitting the complete failure of President Wilson at 
Paris, seeks to excuse it by laying the blame in part upon 
“the failure of all those forces in England and America 
which, acting together, might have guaranteed his triumph.” 
The London Daily Herald declares that the “terms are as 
farcical as they are wicked. They cannot be fulfilled and 
ought not to be. Any nation which insists upon them is 
making a public exhibition of its malice, ignorance, and 
folly.” Strong resolutions against the peace terms, the 





blockade, conscription, and the war with Russia have been 
passed by all descriptions of British trade-union, socialist, 
educational, and religious bodies, and such resolutions are 
increasing in number. Yet hardly an intimation of this 
has appeared in the American daily press, which for the 
most part appears more than content to allow the public 
to go on in blissful ignorance of the state of liberal and 
radical opinion in Europe, and of the actual condition of 
affairs there. 


HE fall of Orlando marks the beginning of the dis- 

appearance of the Big Five who have done such mis- 
chief to the world in Paris. The next to go will probably 
be Clemenceau, for he is already quoted as saying that as 
soon as the treaty is signed he will resign because of his 
age. But he is not to go without one more fight, for it is 
already announced that he will have to explain his actions 
in a speech in the Chamber this week. That he will once 
more win a victory, we cannot doubt—even though the fall 
of Orlando is reported to be reacting in France upon the 
Tiger himself. The strikes that were so threatening seem 
for the moment again subdued, the Government having 
made eleventh-hour concessions to the miners and to the 
street railway men in Paris. No one can even guess whether 
there will be a revolution, and if so when it will come. Yet 
the steady rise in the cost of living continues in a most 
ominous fashion and the financial situation is still to be 
grappled with. In Italy, too, there are serious rumblings, 
incessant strikes, and the same curious vacillation between 
mere unrest and a violent overturn. As for Nitti, Orlando’s 
successor, it is much to his credit that he has opposed the 
extremist Italian land-grabbing, but the make-up of his 
Cabinet will not in the least satisfy the radicals. 


S was to be expected, the sinking of the German high- 

seas fleet has produced much satisfaction in Washing- 
ton naval circles—if, indeed, it has not been connived at in 
England. If not, of what was Admiral Beatty thinking 
to let these captured vessels lie off by themselves with no 
effective British guards? Naturally, there is great anger 
in London at this loss of a large reinforcement of the 
British fleet. It will be recalled, however, that Mr. Wilson 
has been frequently reported as urging in Paris that the 
entire German fleet be sunk, while Secretary Daniels on his 
return from Europe gave out a statement that the German 
battleships were of no value to us because they were of such 
small bunker capacity as to make them of no service—as to 
prove, he might have added, that they were not at all a 
menace to America, as he and cthers deluded this country 
into believing in 1916-17. But in France, too, there will be 
anger; the French fleet was so eager for a large section of 
the Kaiser’s ships as to make it certain that there will be 
bitter criticism of the lax British supervision of these 
trophies of the blockade. The Nation regrets that the Ger- 
man naval vessels were not converted into peaceful carriers, 
but hopes that this fate may be reserved for the Allied and 
American war-vessels. Not till all navies disappear shall 
we have real freedom of the seas—and peace. 
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HE British Government came out very poorly in its 

reply to the Walsh-Dunne report on Irish atrocities. 
After waiting two weeks, during which time a shocked 
public opinion and an alarmed press were clamoring for a 
refutation of the scandal, the Government, through James 
Ian Macpherson, Chief Secretary for Ireland, issued from 
Dublin Castle on June 17 a staternent denying the charges 
of Messrs. Walsh and Dunne, and attacking them as pre- 
varicating agitators. This statement satisfied nobody. 
Even the conservative London press admitted it to be a 
weak attempt to quell the popular clamor that had been 
aroused, and generally concluded its comment by urging 
the Government to deal sincerely with the Irish question 
and to devise an acceptable Irish policy; while the liberal 
press was outspoken in its condemnation. Said the London 
Daily News: “The public will note halting admissions in 
some of Mr. Macpherson’s denials. His statements scarcely 
conceal the fact that the present government of Ireland is 
purely a military occupation and that the bulk of the popu- 
lation is organized against it. The power ofthe Sinn Fein 
is written all over Mr. Macpherson’s reply.” In rejoinder 
to Mr. Macpherson, Messrs. Walsh and Dunne addressed on 
June 23 a communication to the American Commission at 
Paris which will only add to the confusion of the British 
Government. Going immediately to the heart of the ques- 
tion, this letter points out that “the reply of Mr. Macpherson 
completely dodges the demand for an impartial commission 
of investigation,” and goes on to state that the American 
Commission for Irish Independence is in possession of 
detailed and authoritative proof of all its original charges, 
and is willing to present this proof to any impartial court 
of inquiry. 


EFORE the Senate Military Committee, on June 16, 

General March testified that Great Britain and the 
United States have an understanding that each shall main- 
tain a military establishment four times larger than before 
the war. Who authorized that understanding and who 
negotiated it? We all remember the statement of Admiral 
Sims about the pre-war “conversations” between naval at- 
tachés of the same Powers. The New York Tribune of June 
18, commenting editorially on General March’s testimony, 
says most truly that “the arrangements read like an Entente 
alliance on the model of the understanding which subsisted 
between Great Britain and France.” The Tribune is pre- 
cisely right. The orthodox technique of the war-making pro- 
cedure is as follows: secret diplomatic covenants, usually in 
the form of treaties, followed by secret “informal conversa- 
tions” between naval and military attachés of the conniving 
powers, to settle the details of carrying out the provisions 
of these covenants. It cannot be too often reiterated that 
the secret treaties published at Petrograd are one of the two 
points that determine the straight line of Allied policy; the 
other being the war itself, including the armistice and the 
peace. Without the Russian Revolution, the secret treaties 
would never have been published, and the world would have 
had to make the best guess it could about the genuineness 
of the Allies’ pretensions. But fortunately they were pub- 
lished, and the world has documentary evidence that the 
Allies waged a war of deceitfulness in behalf of the secret 
treaties; and that they have now established a peace of 
crookedness—in fulfilment of the secret treaties. And it 
is precisely a repetition of this same iniquitous sequence, 
a few years hence, that General March intimates. 


ITTLE by little the trouble about Russia comes to 

light. The fifty-million-dollar six and one-half per 
cent. three-year credit of the Imperial Russian Government, 
due on June 18, defaulted. The bankers who had floated the 
issue in 1916 announced that they were forming a protective 
committee to look after the interests of the bondholders. 
The usual names appear. This loan is the first of several 
that were floated in this country, another issue at five and 
one-half per cent. maturing in 1921. The interest on this 
and the one just defaulted has been paid regularly out of 
moneys or out of the sale of supplies held here for the de- 
funct Russian Government. Mr. S. Ughet, the financial 
attaché to that shadow of a shade the Russian Embassy— 
think of an Embassy representing a Government that has 
been dead a year and a half—holds out a reasonable expec- 
tation that Admiral Kolchak’s Government will ultimately 
foot the bill; which intention no doubt goes far to offset 
any little drawbacks of a secondary nature that might make 
against the Admiral’s recognition by the organized expo- 
nents of democracy and liberty. Mr. Polk, the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, in a communication on the subject, says that 
when the great Russian people have worked out for them- 
selves “a stable form of government” the State Department 
“will use its good offices to call such claims to the attention 
of that Government.” We are not afraid to wager that the 
State Department will do just that, and throw its whole 
ardent soul into the duty. Mr. Polk says further that “what- 
ever stable Government may ultimately assume control in 
Russia, it is to be expected that it will follow the practice 
which enlightened Governments have always followed, of 
recognizing the legitimate loans of prior Governments.” 
Again we will wager that this is to be expected. Query: 
would Bolshevism lose some trifle of its horrors—something, 
maybe, like eighty or ninety per cent. of them—if only 
Lenine would show a little more interest in paying those 
bills? Or even if he had not made the shocking faux pas 
of saying that as that money was loaned the Czar to per- 
petuate the Russian people’s enslavement, he could not see 
why the Russian people should feel any obligation in the 
matter? He had logic and reason with him, of course; but 
what are they among statesmen? The course of our State 
Department in the whole Russian business has displayed 
little enough of these qualities, and even less of any decent 
regard for outstanding facts. 


HE Canadian strike, after weeks of pacific deadlock, has 
gone into an ugly phase. Despite repeated assertions 

of the Mayor of Winnipeg that the strike was rapidly collaps- 
ing, the Government finally took the aggressive and arrested 
ten prominent leaders, charging them among other things 
with sedition. It promptly came to serious clashes between 
the strikers and the authorities, with some bloodshed, where- 
upon the city was turned over to the military, and the policy 
of blood and iron is on. A special tribunal has been set up 
by the Federal Immigration Department, and the non-Cana- 
dian-born leaders, whether English or Russian, are to be de- 
ported. It is needless to say that the outcome of these tactics 
will be watched with eagerness on this side of the border by 
those who believe that all such demonstrations should be met 
in a really Prussian spirit. For the present the outlook is 
dark. From one of The Nation's most reliable and conserva- 
tive informants in Canada comes this word: “Things are 
serious here; it looks as if we may have a universal prole- 
tarian revolution soon.” Watched-for revolutions boil slowly, 
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but it would be idle to deny the gravity of the situation, 
which is not likely to be ameliorated when the Canadian 
troops who have been burning and looting cantonments 
and villages in England, out of anger at the delays in re- 
turning them to their homes, reach their native soil. 


HE attack by Villa upon Juarez passed off very luckily. 

The American troops once more entered Mexican ter- 
ritory, with trifling loss pursued the Villistas, whose shots 
were falling on American soil, and drove them into the 
hills. The Carranza Government, which might have bitterly 
resented this invasion, protested with a diplomatic suavity 
so marked as to make it obvious that it was for the purpose 
of keeping the record straight. Undoubtedly General 
Cabell’s troops did Carranza a service this time, even if 
President Wilson’s dictum, “Villa dead or alive,” remains 
unfulfilled. But the unhappy character of the situation re- 
mains. We profess to be a big brother to Mexico, but Villa 
seems to have no difficulty in drawing arms from the United 
States, and we do not settle down to any policy of really 
constructive friendliness and aid. The talk of armed inter- 
vention persists, additional recruits are being enlisted for 
the Mexican border, some two thousand in all, and Mexico 
City is quite aware of the intriguing that goes on upon this 
side of the Rio Grande. It is high time that Mr. Wilson 
came back and devoted himself to this problem of the Amer- 
icas—since whatever we do in Mexico affects electrically 
all the South American republics. 


HE more thoughtful leaders of the church, we are happy 

to note, are speaking out with growing frankness and 
force against misguided attempts to suppress by violence the 
spread of ideas, and to turn popular suspicion and hatred 
against those who hold radical views of any sort. A state- 
ment given out by ten well-known clergymen, George Alex- 
ander, Charles R. Brown, Henry E. Cobb, Henry S. Coffin, 
Harry E. Fosdick, William P. Merrill, Frank Mason North, 
Howard C. Robbins, William Austin Smith, and Ralph W. 
Stockman, contains the following recommendations: 


That all men and women of good will set themselves to influ- 
ence public opinion through every available medium against law- 
less measures by whomsoever they may be employed. 

That they resolve to see that fair hearings and just trials are 
given to men, irrespective of their political or economic opin- 
ions, so that it may be truly said that in America no man’s case, 
be he an I. W. W. or a Bolshevist or the most reactionary con- 
servative, is prejudiced by an appeal to popular feeling, and in 
particular that they set themselves against the counsels of hate, 
whose effect upon the rising generation can only be to pile up 
future disaster for mankind. 

Since, in the judgment of the Attorney General of the United 
States, existing laws against criminal terrorism are adequate, 
and since free discussion is essential for the exposure of economic 
and political errors, that the attempt be abandoned to coerce 
minority opinion, so long as it does not promote disorder, and to 
defeat social change by repressive legislation. 


The statement will carry weight, net only because of the 
standing of the signers, but by reason of the common sense, 
to say nothing of the Christianity, of the pronouncement 
itself. How hard it is for the truth to make its way in the 
public press is illustrated by the misrepresentation to which 
these gentlemen are subjected by the New York Times, 
which prints their statement under the caption, “Urge Move 
to Halt Red Rule. Ten Prominent Clergymen Issue Plea to 
Down Bolshevism.” 


HESE pesky Bolsheviks who are so disturbing to the 

Senatorial mind insist upon turning up everywhere, 
in the least desirable places. There was one who bobbed 
up from New Mexico the other day at the National Demo- 
cratic Conference at Chicago. ‘his fellow simply refused 
to accept the doctrine that all is well with the party and 
America, and that therefore there is nothing to be done 
but to pass resolutions congratulating everybody upon our 
victory and upon our prosperity. Instead, he offered a 
resolution declaring that the Republican party is the truly 
reactionary party and demanding that the Democratic party, 
in order to demonstrate its liberality, put itself on record 
as favoring, first, the immediate repeal of the Espionage 
Act; second, the revocation of the powers of the Post Office 
Department to censor publications and to suppress the cir- 
culation of periodicals or letters; third, the guarantee to 
labor employed in the Government departments of the right 
to speak and negotiate, and to voice its complaints through 
spokesmen of any temporary or permanent organization of 
whatever name, class, or character; and fourth, opposition 
to a large standing army and compulsory military training. 
Needless to say, when this bomb was exploded everybody 
took to cover and this dangerously radical resolution was 
hastily referred for interment to a committee of three, who 
will promptly see to its obsequies. The animus behind this 
resolution is clearly apparent from the fact that the pro- 
poser has a German name and that his family has been 
American for only three generations. How this wicked 
blood does tell! 


HAT the Southern States should down to this day be 

without accurate vital statistics has long been a source 
of amazement. Even in those cities where some efforts have 
been made to compile the most fundamental statistics, they 
have been vitiated by a deliberate refusal to take note of 
the colored population. Now, the Board of Health of the 
State of Georgia has decided to move in the matter and has 
prepared for the coming session of the Georgia Legislature 
several bills which would compel complete records of all 
births, deaths, marriages, and divorces. Up to this time, 
as the Board says, statisticians have had to guess at both 
the births and the deaths. More than that, the Board is 
coupling with these statistical recommendations compulsory 
sanitary measures to be applied to rural and suburban 
schools and to hotels, in addition to a requirement that both 
parties to a marriage must submit health certificates before 
a license can be issued. If true and accurate records could 
be kept throughout the Southern States it would be an 
enormous advantage to many others besides those who are 
interested merely in statistics. Take the Negro problem 
alone; it canrot be worked out as quickly and as effectively 
as it ought to be until we can get all the facts as to the 
existing conditions among the race. Are they or are they 
not diseased to an alarming extent? What is the rate of 
increase? Is there, or is there not, undue child mortality? 
Today, no one can answer questions like this. If to these 
vital statistics we could add reliable figures as to crime, 
we should begin to know all dimensions of the Negro 
problem. It is not to be solved by denunciation or preju- 
dice or emotion of any kind, except as its solution demands 
honest goodwill on both sides. But it does require knowl- 
edge, and legislation such as Georgia contemplates will be 
We trust that the Legislature will 
act promptly and favorably. 


one means of securing it. 
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The Peace That is No Peace 


E have made a peace, but it is not the peace,” wrote 
Clarendon in 1856. It is not the peace which has 
been made this week in Paris; it is merely a stage which 
we have reached in the progress of those terrible forces 
which have been unleashed by the war. No peace so wicked, 
so hypocritical, so contrary to every Allied pretence, can 
endure—of that there can be no doubt whatever, least of 
all in Paris. That the Germans would succumb to force 
majeure this journal has had no doubt whatever. In Berlin 
in March last it was as plain as a pikestaff that any treaty 
would have to be signed, that despite all protestations, de- 
spite the correctness of their assertions that they have been 
tricked and betrayed by Mr. Wilson’s promise of the Four- 
teen points, the Germans were themselves so bankrupt in 
moral power and righteousness, so exhausted physically and 
nervously, and so destitute of unselfish moral leadership or 
of leadership of any kind, that the acceptance of any peace 
was inevitable. It would have taken rare moral steadfast- 
ness, a Spartan courage, a readiness to see millions of their 
fellow-citizens die of hunger before their eyes because of 
the brutal and inhuman blockade of the Allies, in order to 
say no to Versailles. The Germans should have said no. 
They owed it to themselves and to the world to do so. ‘It 
would have taken them a long step toward the restoration 
of their own self-respect and manhood—but it was beyond 
their moral power. 

And so they will continue to pay the price for the wicked- 
ness of their former leadership and of their own conniving 
at that wickedness in high places which existed long before 
the war. They are now suffering for the political immorality 
of Bismarck, for the crimes of their militaristic system, 
for their whole autocratic and aristocratic and caste order 
of society, for their incredible vanity and still more incred- 
ible pride. For the Germany of 1914 there must in any event 
have come a day of reckoning—or there is no use in believ- 
ing in the eternal verities, in believing that crimes against 
the rights and liberties of a whole people avenge themselves. 
So the Germans are paying anew for the “scrap of paper,” 
for the brutal subjugation of Belgium, for the destruction 
of Northern France, for the shelling of women and chil- 
dren in lifeboats, for numberless crimes against humanity 
which gave to their enemies the excuse for wanton brutali- 
ties, for shameless hypocrisies, for the starving of nations, 
for sinking to the German level in many a council room. 
Yes, the Allies are avenged, and the world’s morality. The 
Germans in this hour of agony and humiliation have had left 
only the will to make what they themselves call a magnifi- 
cent gesture—the sinking of their fleet, a gesture which 
merely reveals anew toc the world their utter moral bank- 
ruptcy. 

Utter moral bankruptcy—that sums up Berlin today, and 
it has these five long years. Not that their worship of force, 
or their belief that might makes right and that the issue 
of progress or retrogression can be determined on the battle- 
field has set them particularly apart. Their depraved gods 
the Allies worship, too, if in lesser degree and with far 
greater skill in making black seem white. It is the utter in- 
ability of the Germans to understand the minds and desires 
and the moral reactions of the plain people of the world 
which has constituted their chief intellectual failure, next 
to the worship of the state which has led to their downfall. 


But it is not necessary again to dwell either upon their 
shortcomings or upon their present inability as a nation to 
gauge the situation, to make honest confession, and to start 
anew on a basis of: honesty and righteousness and truth- 
telling to themselves and to the outside world. But the 
question now is whether Germany will survive at all, whether 
any Government can endure under these treaty conditions, 
Germany being half slave, half free. As to the future, 
prophecy is idle; much depends upon the spirit of the Allies. 
If it continues the same as at present, if the Allied admin- 
istration of Germany is to be carried on with the ruthless- 
ness of a Lloyd George, the brutalities of a Clemenceau, 
and the hypocrisies of a Wilson, the Germans have still far 
to go on the downward path toward chaos and anarchy. 
Toward this they are apparently headed now, if only be- 
cause of their complete lack of leadership, the absence of 
any programme of regeneration and reconstruction, or of 
any moral purpose. Hunger, famine, and exhaustion have 
wreaked their will, as well as years of political immorality. 
The Government of Bauer is obviously the merest make- 
shift, set up to be execrated in German history because it 
signed the document no nation should ever have signed or 
been called on to sign. Because of the folly of the four old 
men in Paris who have created a wilderness and called it a 
peace, who have prated of justice and yet deliberately have 
drawn a document against which the humane and liberal 
and democratic forces of the world are everywhere crying 
out, the Germans may have both the treaty and Bolshevism 
or worse. 

That this crime at Paris will have its logical consequences, 
there can be no question. It is bound to bring retribution 
in its train as certainly as was the rape of Belgium. There 
is a divine, immutable law in these matters; the fall of 
Orlando shows that it works as remorselessly as a glacier 
and as sveadily. What individuals do now, is of little mo- 
ment; what the great unleashed forces of humanity will 
do, is everything. The social upheaval will not stand still 
merely because Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson, hav- 
ing laid on, now say: “Hold, enough!” Block that movement 
to some degree they and their kind may and will; they may 
buy off or drug labor and the vast forces of democracy by 
one device or another. None the less the forces of liberty 
will move on; the existing capitalistic order has signed its 
own death warrant in Paris; it has shown that it can plunge 
the whole world into chaos and misery; and then has shown 
that it did not know how to extricate itself honorably and 
wisely from its own Armageddon. What The Nation said 
when the treaty appeared, it repeats now: The world is 
henceforth divided into two camps, radicals and reaction- 
aries; the real, true revolution which is to free humanity 
has but begun. It ought to come without violence and force, 
but come it will, and it matters not for the moment that 
few can see clearly and that no one can say: “Behold the 
straight road out of the wilderness!” The Socialists be- 
lieve that they can, but never were they so discredited by 
their own acts, their want of faith in themselves, their un- 
readiness to die for their beliefs. Yet never were we of such 
complete faith in the eventual triumph of human nature, 
in the ability of the human mind to work out a plan of 
salvation which shall bring the greatest happiness to the 
greatest number, as in this hour when humanity, by reason 
of the Peace of Paris, has touched the low-water mark of 
wrong-doing and degradation, when the future is clouded 
as never before. 
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Due Process of Law 


HE super-patriotic American Federation of Labor, in 

session at Atlantic City during the past week, has 
been demonstrating its loyalty to American institutions by 
denouncing the exercise of the power of the Federal courts 
as “a blasphemy on the rights and claims of free men in 
America,” and by declaring its purpose to defy “all injunc- 
tive decrees that invade our personal liberties . . . and 
accept whatever consequences may follow.” At almost the 
same time, Judge Charles F. Amidon, in the United States 
District Court for North Dakota, has been giving us an- 
other example of the intelligence, the skill, and the wisdom 
with which the best members of the Federal judiciary per- 
form their difficult and responsible duties. Forty-two tax- 
payers brought suit to restrain the State officials from carry- 
ing out the industrial programme enacted by the State 
Legislature at its last session, following a campaign of 
popular education and constitutional amendment extending 
at least as far back as 1911. According to the plaintiffs, 
the use of State funds and the levying of taxes to establish 
a State bank and State-owned elevators, mills, and packing- 
houses is a use of the taxing power for private purposes, 
and the citizen who is compelled to pay taxes for such a 
purpose is deprived of his property without due process of 
law, in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. In a notable 
decision, Judge Amidon completely demolishes this conten- 
tion, and dismisses the suit. Opponents of the law must 
therefore fight out their case at the polls in the referendum 
of June 26. The decision deserves attention, not only be- 
cause it helps make possible that orderly, peaceable, and 
legal change by which alone can violent revolution be 
avoided, but because it is an admirable example of the high- 
est type of judicial reasoning, and an excellent illustration 
of the important function performed by our courts—a func- 
tion whose value ought not to be forgotten in the present 
enthusiasm for rapid change and improvement in social 
affairs. 

In the development of law, certainty and continuity are 
only less important than justice. It is indeed true, as Judge 
Amidon himself points out, that: 

What may be done by the State to protect its people and pro- 

mote their welfare cannot be declared by a priori reasoning. 
New evils arise as a result of changing conditions. If the State 
remains static while the evils that afflict society are changing 
and dynamic, the State soon becomes wholly inadequate to pro- 
tect the public. The State must be as free to change its rem- 
edies as the evils that cause human suffering are to change 
their forms. 
Yet in order that the changes of law may themselves cause 
a minimum of inconvenience and suffering, it is necessary 
to avoid violent breaks in legal development, and to insure 
certainty in interpretation and execution. This task the 
courts perform. They must so interpret legislation as to 
bring about a continuous development of the law, to keep 
it so far as possible in harmony with economic conditions, 
and to avoid conflict with the political tendencies of the 
time. The present decision is an admirable blending of the 
purely legal, the economic, and the political elements that 
enter into every constitutional decision. 

On the legal side, an examination of precedents leads the 
judge to the conclusion that in no instance has the Supreme 
Court held invalid “an exercise of the taxing power of the 





State for establishing and maintaining an industry which 
was owned by the State or a municipality.” 

The line of legislative power has been steadily advanced as 
society has come to believe increasingly that its welfare can 
best be promoted by public as distinguished from private owner- 
ship of certain business enterprises. The text writers 
solemnly inform us that cities cannot be authorized to establish 
publicly owned coal and wood yards because that would be using 
the taxing power for a private purpose. The next edition of 
these works will strike out this language and inform us that 
such yards are permissible because they are for a public pur- 
pose and are publicly owned, citing Jones vs. Portland, 245 U. S 
217. Thus “can” succeeds “can’t” in this field of law so rapidly 
that one can hardly tell which word he is looking at. 
Evidently Judge Amidon has not lost his sense of humor. 

Turning to the economics of the problem, he continues: 
The people of North Dakota are farmers, many of them pio- 
neers. Their life has been intensely individual. Nearly 
all their livestock and grain is shipped to terminal markets at 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Duluth. They [the people] 
believe that the whole system of shipping the raw 
materials of North Dakota to these foreign terminals is wasteful 
and hostile to the best interests of the State. The only 
means through which the people of the State have had any 
experience in joint action is their State Government. If they 
may not use that as the common agency through which to com- 
bine their capital and carry on such basic industries as elevators, 
mills, and packing houses and so fit their products for market, 
and market the same, they must continue to deal as individuals 
with the vast combinations of those terminal cities and suffer 
the injustices that always exist where economic units so different 
in power have to deal one with the other. 

Simple language, that, and understanded of the people. 

Passing to the politics of the question: 

The foregoing is what a majority of the people of the State 
have been persuaded to believe by those whose leadership they 
trust. Whether their grievances are real or fancied, whether 
their remedies are wise or foolish, are subjects about which the 
court is not concerned. 

The court, therefore, leaving the people of North Dakota 
free to work out their own salvation in their own way, at 
the same time brings their action into its proper place in 
the legal development of the State and nation. The court 
thus performs a function that is essential if progress is 
to be anything else than a series of legal jumps. 

It is indeed the essential democracy of the decision, com- 
bined with its hard common sense, that in large part ex- 
plains its wisdom. To quote one more passage, this time 
referring to the action of the people of Massachusetts in 
amending their Constitution to overrule the decision of the 
highest State court in the classic case of Lowell vs. Boston: 

Have they not really said to their judges: “You have been 
wrong all this half century. We never intended those general 
words in the Constitution to mean what you have been saying 
they mean and we wish that you wouldn't use them any more 
to protect practices that have been proven to be economically, 
morally, and legally unsound, and nullify laws passed for their 
correction.” Is not that the real interpretation of what has 
happened, not only in Massachusetts, but in the adoption in 
nearly every State in the Union, during the last fifteen years, 
of constitutional amendments to correct decisions made under 
the general provisions which forbid a deprivation of life, liberty, 
and property without due process of law? 

It is words such as these that indicate the temper of the 
judge qualified to serve in the new day that is upon us, 
and show once more to a people inclined to be impatient 
the possibility of ordered progress under law. 
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Raiding as an Aid to Faith 


AST week the State police and some local detectives 

descended on the Rand School, the headquarters of the 
I. W. W., and those of the so-called Left Wing Socialists, in 
a raid generally corresponding to the one perpetrated upon 
the Russian Soviet Commercial Bureau the week before. 
Again the unconscionable Mr. Stevenson appears at the head 
and front of the ill-advised proceeding, but this time, it 
seems, the Lusk Committee accepts the legal responsibility. 
The warrants were made out by city magistrates in behalf 
of. members of this curious tribunal. So, while the affair 
may be ever so mistaken, shortsighted, and absurd, there is 
no apparent question of its legal regularity. Even the 
employment of the impossible Stevenson cannot in this case 
be gainsaid except upon the ground of general decency, for 
from all accounts he is acting under the responsible direc- 
tion of the Lusk Committee; and if this body thinks proper 
to employ this sort of agent, it has the legal right to do so. 
The case was promptly brought to trial in the usual court— 
the newspapers—and the defendants were disposed of in the 
usual workmanlike manner, without defence, by the usual 
verdict-of suggestion and innuendo. A foreign friend of 
ours remarked to us the other day that American newspa- 
pers were not newspapers, but instruments of lynch law. 
In the case of the Rand School and its associated victims, 
they seem, as far as we can judge, with one or two honor- 
able exceptions, to have fulfilled this function admirably. 

With regard to the raid on the Soviet Bureau, the most 
important news, from the point of view of our readers, is 
that of the resignation of two of the Lusk Committee’s inter- 
preters, Professor Alessandro Carasso, and Dr. Vexler of 
Columbia University. Their stomachs seem not strong 
enough for the atmosphere in which they have to work. 
Professor Carasso says manfully: “When I became more 
intimately acquainted with my colleagues, I felt ashamed 
for myself, for them, and for those investing them with 
authority. They were persons lacking knowledge of the 
profound issues involv2d.” Quite so; it is the illimitable 
ignorance and impenetrable stupidity of this quixotic cru- 
sade that most of all commands the attention of rational 
persons. No one troubles to question the motives of the 
Lusk Committee or the Overman Committee; but what is to 
be thought of committing a judgment on the most important 
and urgent economic issues in the world to persons who so 
obviously have not the faintest conception even of what they 
are? These gentlemen are, no doubt, as honest and single- 
minded as officeholders can be; but nothing could be clearer 
than that in talking of Bolshevism or of Americanism, they 
understand neither what they say nor whereof they affirm. 
Dr. Vexler says with like truth that “Mr. Stevenson and 
those for whom he works are pursuing the methods of the 
former Czar of Russia, the methods which created Bolshe- 
vism,” and brings out the humiliating allegation that a 
member of the British Secret Service was one of the raiding 
party—as though, God pity us, we had not enough Steven- 
sons of our own. 

The action of these interpreters is a pretty fair sign of 
the reaction likely te be made upon people of ordinary 
decency and intelligenve, on very brief inspection of the 
political prairie-dog’s-nest tenanted by Mr. Stevenson. We 
should like to ask, simply, how many converts to an en- 
lightened Americanism the Lusk-Overman methods have 


made, so far. Also, how many enlightened Americans have 
had their faith strengthened, and their pride in their coun- 
try’s institutions heightened? Further, how far is the esti- 
mated gain offset by the shame and disturbance of those like 
ourselves who are aware of the utter mischievousness of 
these methods, who have the very slight knowledge of his- 
tory necessary to assure ourselves of their inevitable out- 
come? Do these committees and the citizens who counte- 
nance them really think that a people can be raided and 
harried into a fine glow of devotion to their country? Can 
Yankee ingenuity hope so to improve upon the Cromwell- 
Romanoff plan as to make it workable here when it never 
worked elsewhere? We wish that the State of New York 
might use its appropriation in putting itself through a 
course in the writings of Jefferson, Cobden, Lincoln, and 
the late Maycr Gaynor (who for all his faults had a clear 
conception of the function of a public servant under a 
democracy), studying them just long enough to learn what 
it really is that creates revolutionary terrorism. Professor 
Carasso has learned it, and we compliment him, and if we 
all do not learn it effectively in one way (as we so easily 
may) we shall perforce have to learn it in another. 


Advertising and the Press 


O more interesting document has come out of revolu- 
tionary Germany than the proposal for the socializa- 

tion of the Munich press which we print in the International 
Relations Section accompanying this issue. The work of a 
man scarcely twenty-two years of age, who is reported to 
have paid with his young life for his participation in the 
communistic republic which lasted a brief month, it con- 
trolled the press of Munich until May 5 last. During that 
time the “capitalist” newspapers felt the dictatorship of the 
proletariat to the full and, as The Nation has already pointed 
out, the proletariat indulged in every unfairness and illiber- 
ality with which it charged the ruling classes. Not until the 
Prussian troops got into Munich—to commit, by the way, 
as great atrocities as the “Reds,” according to the London 
Times—were the established newspapers free to say what 
they thought or to appear without complete control and 
censorship of their columns. The Munich Commune was 
largely the result of the propaganda of Russians like Axel- 
rod, Leviné-Nissen, and Dr. Levien. These Bavarian imita- 
tors laid down the same policy as the Lenine Government 
itself, that freedom of the press would not be permitted 
until the form of government they desired was established 
beyond peradventure—then newspapers taking other points 
of view were to be permitted their say. As confiscation is 
an integral part of the communistic theory, the papers in 
Munich were taken from their owners without compensation. 
Even before the appearance of the Toller-Nissen Govern- 
ment, the temporary Cabinets that held office after the 
assassination of President Eisner had decided to create a 
government monopoly of all advertising in order “to take 
private profit out of the newspaper business.” Just how this 
was to be done as long as the papers were retained by their 
capitalistic owners was never worked out. A plan became 
unnecessary when the Commune decided to make the entire 
press a Government-monopoly by socialization. But every- 
where in Europe, in the country of friend and foe alike, 


this question of the control of the press has become a grave 
one, and men’s minds are more and more turning to the 
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problem of how the masses can obtain unbiased news as 
well as the presentation of their thoughts and their points 
of view. Shall it be by coéperative ownership, as the Non- 
Partisan League is attempting it in our Northwest, or shall 
it be after the manner of the new London Daily Herald 
of George Lansbury, by the aid of a few rich men of liberal 
point of view? Or shall it be by forbidding advertising 
or making it a State monopoly? In England, the menace of 
so great a control of press and politics as Lord Northcliffe’s 
needs no explanation. Fortunately for that country, there 
is a growing sentiment against Lord Northcliffe and an 
earnest search for a means to check and combat his enor- 
mous power. 

Would the abolition of advertising reform the press, as- 

suming that it is possible to get at the advertising through 
the taxation power or the post office? If it were attempted, 
the newspapers would of course have entirely to recast their 
present policies and so largely increase the price per copy as 
to offset the loss of advertising revenue. What sells now for 
two cents would have to sell for ten or twenty-five cents, 
~i£-possible. From one point of view this would but be just, 
when one considers the wealth of material furnished daily, 
and the fact that the present price per copy does not pay 
_for the paper used, let alone its share of the other costs. 
The lure of a normal—or abnormal—return on the capital 
invested would still be there and the price per issue would 
have to be raised until the profit appeared. But getting 
profits from other sources would not of course change the 
character of a newspaper and make it more liberal or more 
tolerant or more conservative; the human factor behind the 
paper would still have to be reckoned with. Yet the radicals 
in Bavaria had the idea that if the advertising disappeared 
there would be a magic opening up of opportunity for men 
to enter the newspaper field and to present unpopular and 
radical views, as well as those of the ruling powers. This 
by no means follows. The cause of the world-wide dissatis- 
faction with the daily press lies far deeper; the real dread 
of advertising is not that through it the press makes profits, 
but that through it the editorial opinions are controlled or 
influenced. Had there been no advertising whatever in the 
Munich press, it would still have been grossly false in its 
treatment of the revolution and of Kurt Eisner. 

To our minds, there is still only one way of controlling 
the press, and that is by public opinion. Enter the field 
of official control, and your second estate is worse than 
your first. We are well aware, of course, that papers like 
the London Times and Morning Post seem beyond the reach 
of influence; all the more reason that there should be con- 
centrated upon other kinds of papers the whole powers of 
the groups they represent, just as the New York Call has 
been built up here by the loyalty of its readers and the 
London Daily Herald will be supported not only by its back- 
ers but by the labor element. Discouragingly hard work it 
is, but the remedy does not lie in high-handed suppression, 
like that in Munich and Petrograd, of the offensive papers; 
it lies in living and letting live, in letting every group have 
its say, and relying upon the saving processes of time to 
overthrow error and establish the truth. This is hardly 
hopeful counsel in a city in which the press has abdicated 
editorial judgment to an amazing degree and is indulging 
in greater misrepresentation and lying in writing about 
Russia and Hungary and the peace treaty than has ever 
been seen in our time. Yet there is no other way. Striking 
at the advertising of the press is a cure for nothing. 


Humor 


+ HARLES DICKENS, visiting us in the forties, found 
us “an unhumorous people,” and we wonder how far 
the charge, which at first sight seems rather odd, would be 
borne out at present. There is a great deal that passes 
under the general name of humorous writing, and both in 
the theatre and in commercial art we have developed a 
large body of professional fun-making. The editorial para- 
graph is rather peculiar to American journalism and, per- 
haps more nearly than any other feature of our literature, 
meets a fundamental definition of humor. Similarly, the 
cartoonist’s art, as exemplified, say, by Fox and Briggs, 
regularly presents a large, shrewd, benignant, and perspi- 
cacious view of life, which is the first essential of humor. 
Occasionally the same view is presented in editorial writing, 
but not often. Sometimes we read an editorial—we saw one 
in the New York Sun last week—which leaves no doubt that 
the writer thoroughly enjoyed his work. The great bulk of 
our current humorous literature, however, does not reflect 
this view. It is superficial, fantastic, metallic, unsubtle; and 
its mere currency, its apparent acceptability, rather tends to 
discredit the soundness of the popular instinct for humor. 

This is unfortunate, because a people whose sense of 
humor is not hung on a hair-trigger has a particularly bad 
prospect at the present time. At the moment when everyone 
seems to be laying down the law about good citizenship and 
Americanization and all the rest of it, we might perhaps 
offer our own nostrum. We would have it obligatory on 
every citizen diligently to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest the great humorists. We would compel him to carry 
as a vade mecum, along with his certification from the Over- 
man Committee and his credentials from the National Secur- 
ity League, pocket copies of Cervantes, Rabelais, and Ar- 
temus Ward, and make him liable for summary examination 
on their contents at any time by any policeman, soldier, or 
other officer. If humor is the saving thing, as no doubt it is, 
the great engine of compulsion should be put to work to 
inculcate it, along with the other necessary elements of a 
true and devoted Americanism. 

But just here the uncomfortable thought strikes us that 
we may, after all, with the best intentions, be advocating 
or what comes to the same thing. For suppose 
all our people got their Rabelais,by heart, what would happen 
in the next war? How could the patrioteers and patriot- 
rines, the knitters and the music-suppressors, do any busi- 
ness at all, when everybody, themselves included, would be 
reminded at once of Diogenes’s valiant efforts to help out in 
the great war with the Gastrolaters? How could Mr. Creel 
and his ilk manage any propaganda among people whose 
minds would instantly jump to the table-talk of Homenas, 
in praise of the Uranopet Decretals? Who could get up and 
tootle over Bolshevism, remembering the shipload of digni- 
taries “bound for the council of Chesil, to sift and garble 
some articles of faith against the new heretics?” The mem- 
ory of Bridlegoose would permeate the Supreme Court cham- 
ber and Eugene Debs would go free. Things would not be 
at all as they are or have been, and to advocate measures 
which are likely to change anything, above all the temper of 
a whole people, is probably seditious. Then, too, in a world 
that knew Rabelais as he should be known, there would be 
no Mr. Creel or patriotrines or snooping-committees or Bol- 
shevist-baiters. But perhaps we had better stop here. 
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Gompers Triumphant 


By CHARLES PATRICK SWEENEY 


T is the opinion of some who observed the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor at Atlantic City that 
it was the last machine-controlled meeting of that organiza- 
tion. That same opinion has been expressed with respect to 
many of the conventions in years gone by. From the press 
table, close to the platform where Mr. Gompers and his 
executive council run the affair, and from the viewpoint of 
a mingler among the delegates, the opinion would seem to 
have a basis of little more than desire. Mr. Gompers was 
reélected with only a single delegate—James Duncan of 
Seattle—brave enough to say no, and the powerful execu- 
tive council was continued as of old. There was not a 
vote against the machine’s proposal to give the various 
trades departments a seat each in future conventions, al- 
though it was quite obvious that this move was intended 
simply to accord a voice to several reactionaries who have 
been defeated by their own internationals—of whom James 
O’Connell, the ex-president of the International Association 
of Machinists and former vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, is one. Despite his overturn by the 
rank and file of his own organization, the machine was loyal 
to him and made him president of the Metal Trades De- 
partment by exerting its tremendous influence among officers 
of the associated internationals. The League of Nations 
was indorsed, and so was the labor charter, which latter 
President Wilson admitted had been “somewhat weakened.” 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Gompers shut off debate on both 
subjects after the President’s cablegram had been read, so 
that no delegate was permitted to question the wisdom of 
indorsing guarantees to labor which had been “weakened” 
since they were made. And the convention, the next day, 
swallowed without a word another Wilsonian message say- 
ing no fears need be entertained on the score of the pre- 
dominance of the British Dominions in the labor conference, 
because the problems of the Dominions are the same as our 
own, and because those common problems make the Do- 
minions and the United States colleagues in action, with 
Great Britain out of the question, so to speak. Blandly, the 
convention put the 3,260,000 organized workers of the 
country on record as agreeing that the sentences of “some” 
violators of the Espionage Law were well deserved, and 
that others might deserve a pardon, but that none were so 
worthy as to be particularly mentioned, in spite of Eugene 
Deb’s well-known services in organizing the miners in 1900. 
Mr. Gompers conveniently stepped out of the hall while the 
machine put through the anti-immigration resolution and 
tacked on an amendment singling out Mexicans for exclu- 
sion, thus wrecking the Pan-American Federation of Labor 
created only last November at Laredo, Texas, with Mr. 
Gompers in the name of American labor extending the hand 
of brotherhood to the workers across the border. During 
the debate on the League of Nations, Mr. Gompers flatly re- 
fused a request from the floor that Miss Margaret Bondfield, 
delegate from the British Trades Union Congress, be per- 
mitted to throw light upon the attitude of British labor 
toward the project. All these things happened. 
But something different also happened. Mr. Gompers 
and the executive council engineered a direct attack upon 
Frank P. Walsh and Basil M. Manly. Ordinarily this could 


not be. These two men have been too close, too serviceable to 
the labor movement to be assailed by the leaders of labor 
except for some tremendously important reason. Through 
a lieutenant, President Shea of the Theatrical Mechanics, 
Gompers accused Manly of drafting a resolution, introduced 
into Congress by Senator Poindexter and Representative 
Clyde M. Kelly, creating a commission to inquire into labor 
conditions, and of leading the list of prospective labor 
representatives with the name of Walsh, Gompers being 
given second place. In referring to Walsh and Manly, John 
H. Frey, the Gompers spokesman, said: “We know our ene- 
mies and how to fight them, but God deliver us from our 
friends.” This elicited considerable agreement from the 
international officers. The stated reason for the attack was 
that “none but direct representatives of the workers should 
speak for the labor movement,” but the anti-machine men 
find beneath this excuse the fear on the part of Gompers 
and his council (known to the insurgents as the College of 
Cardinals) that Walsh has become too strong with the rank 
and file; that he is altogether too progressive; that he could 
solidify the opposition, put courage where there is now 
timidity, and generally clean the house of organized labor, 
if he were given another opportunity like that afforded him 
by the War Labor Board chairmanship. To those who do 
not know Walsh or his antecedents, it might have sounded 
reasonable to hear Gompers’s spokesmen declare that 
“theorists, who don’t know the problems of the workers,” 
should not essay to speak for them. But, it was a long time 
after Gompers and his more powerful henchmen had ceased 
working and begun to draw salaries from international 
unions and the American Federation of Labor, that Walsh 
graduated from the shoe factory to the railroad yard, and 
from the yard to the train, and from the train into 
stenography, and finally into the law. And this is what a 
significantly large number of men who were silent in the 
convention have been saying since it adjourned. 

It is impossible to go into all of the actions and reactions 
of the convention. Everything that Mr. Gompers dictated 
be done was done. What he dictated be omitted was omitted. 
Contradictions of the most glaring character were per- 
petrated without a blush. In one instance, the initiative and 
referendum and recall in politics were demanded; in another, 
when James A. Duncan of Seattle introduced a resolution 
providing for a model uniform system of initiative and 
referendum for the international unions, he was assailed as 
an enemy of trade unionism, and his cause was buried under 
an avalanche of negative votes. Freedom for Ireland was 
demanded at all costs, but no attention was paid to Andrew 
Furuseth’s argument that the League and the labor charter 
perpetuate slavery, at least on the Persian Gulf, if not in 
many other territories. Equal pay for equal work in prin- 
ciple was perfunctorily adopted as an aim of the organiza- 
tion, but there was great applause, after reference to con- 
finement pensions in Russia, at a flag-waving declaration by 
Matthew Woll that “we don’t want any women to work in our 
mills and factories.” At one point, industrial unionism ws 
declared to be a menace to the workers, and on the same 
day, in spite of the objection of the International Spinrers 
Union, it was decreed that there should be industrial union- 
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ism in the textile industry—that is, that all unions of textile 
workers should be amalgamated. The motive, of course, was 
political. John Golden has been endeavoring for a number 
of years to gain control of the spinners, who are ninety-five 
per cent. organized. To gain control of the spinners means, 
of course, to gain control of their treasury. While all these 
contradictions were being written into the law and prin- 
ciple of the American Federation of Labor, men sat in the 
convention hall who jeered in their souls at the performance, 
wishing for a day of freedom. What silenced them? The 
machine. Even as it ground out its manufactures, it served 
warning on potential insurgents by settling jurisdictional 
fights in favor of regulars. In a jurisdictional fight one 
union seeks to absorb the membership or part of the mem- 
bership of another. Membership means money with which 
to fight craft battles and it also means representation on 
the floor of the convention. No loyal unionist, no matter how 
much he differs with the powers that be, feels justified in 
menacing the existence of the craft union which has con- 
fidence enough in him to elect him to office. How can the 
machine control so many delegates as to crush the opposi- 
tion at all times? Any British labor statistician can 
answer the question by indirection. Over there they have no 
such performance as a steam-rollered convention of the 
Trades Union Congress. Why? Because fifty-five per cent. of 
the membership proceeds from the rank and file—that is, 
from mill and factory—to the convention hall. Their election 
as delegates does not mean yearly meal tickets to them; it 
means opportunity for them to go and express the will of 
their fellows. They have nothing to lose if they incur the 
displeasure of the leaders. They are independent. In the 
American Federation of Labor convention—and this virtu- 
ally tells the whole story—it is conservatively figured that 
ninety per cent. of the representatives of international unions 
are salary-drawing officials, who no longer work at anything 
but trade-union politics. Further, if the fifty-six organizers 
in the convention lose favor they also lose their jobs. 

A resolution, from the Pacific Coast, committing the 
Federation to the proposition that workers should elect 
their own foremen, was negatively reported by the com- 
mittee on resolutions. It is to be remembered that all com- 
mittees are appointed by President Gompers. In speaking 
for the resolutions committee, John P. Frey said that if 
foremen were to be elected by the workers it would only be 
a step toward their representation on the boards of direc- 
tors of corporations. On Monday, a cable from Paris quoted 
the views of Bernard M. Baruch, of Wall Street, as to the 
industrial revolution that is taking place in the world. He 
flatly said that the workers must be represented on boards 
of directors. Is Barney Baruch closer to the workers than 
is the American Federation of Labor? 

Even to think of any other than the old craft form of 
organization is “secession’—more than that, Bolshevism. 
And, as if to indicate the presence of a considerable “seces- 
sion” sentiment, the executive council proposed a rule— 
even more drastic than the Espionage Law—forbidding any 
central labor union from taking a strike vote or calling a 
strike or from “encouraging, inculeating, or advancing, 
whether by circular or motion, any movement” aiming to 
change the present form of international or national organi- 
zation. This attempt was too roughshod, even for many 
representatives of internationals, and after a fight the rulers 
of the convention amended the resolution so as to make it 
an American Federation of Labor crime, punishable by 


revocation of the charter, for a central labor union to take 
a strike vote or call a strike. This stops groups of workers 
from joining in so-called “sympathy strikes.” But, as sev- 
eral delegates frankly said on the floor, the resolution is 
only a scrap of paper, tossed into the fires of revolt against 
centralized domination of the organized workers. 

Daniel Tobin, treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, had no hesitancy in stating to the convention 
that he has seen two hundred different circulars sent about 
the country by central labor unions urging a more demo- 
cratic form of organization. Is it possible that central 
labor bodies will find a means of overcoming the autocracy 
that now holds the organized workers of the country in its 
grip, by organizing an outlaw conspiracy against the mon- 
archs of the internationals? If so, it will come about, 
according to the silent but calculating rebels, as a conse- 
quence of the growth of the Labor party sentiment, which 
was given an ice-cold bath by the executive council and 
therefore by the convention. The situation in Chicago offers 
an example. There exists there one of the most powerful 
central bodies in the country—the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Mr. John Fitzpatrick is its president, and he is also 
the leader of the Labor party of Cook County. He did not 
ask the convention to endorse the Labor party movement. 
He and his friends are going to carry it on, regardless of 
the American Federation of Labor. At the same time, 
labor parties are springing up in scores of industrial com- 
munities, and in every case they spring up in the central 
labor body. This central labor body is the nearest approach 
to a channel for industrial self-government that is now 
afforded the organized workers. In local unions the workers 
meet as fellow-craftsmen. In central unions they meet as 
fellow-workers, every locai union in the community being 
represented by men eighty per cent. of whom are toilers 
It is these men whom the salaried, non-working interna- 
tional officers would command to be deaf to the heresies 
of this mad, modern world. But they will not be gagged 
forever, say the silent wishers for the overthrow of the 
autocrats. They will form Labor parties, and they will 
hand together naturally as Labor partyites, not as seceders 
—-at first. There was once a first Republican national con- 
vention, and there was once a first national convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, and it was not until 
after the fact that the real significance of the respective 
occasions was comprehended by the Bourbons. 

No one doubts the devotion of Mr. Gompers to the cause 
of labor. Has not his whole life been devoted to the fight? 
Time was when they called him an anarchist and insulted 
him in public places. He bore it all, knowing that he was 
not an anarchist, and knowing that insults would not defeat 
a noble cause. But Mr. Gompers is old. He has built up by 
a life’s work a great organization. It is his achievement. 
These men who gather about him are his friends and sup- 
porters. They are attacking him from neither the right 
nor the left; for they are with him in his struggle to have 
labor, for instance, declared not to be a commodity. True, 
it would be a fine thing if he would say to himself that pos- 
sibly these men with new ideas might have the same zeal 
and ultimately the same success that he has had, and if he 
would promise himself not to call them Bolsheviki. But, 
with old men, such is not the way of life. So the would-be 
democratizers of labor unionism are Bolsheviki. Some day, 
possibly, they will be calling young men the twenty-first 
century equivalent of this aspersion. 
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T is natural for foreigners to criticise things in America. 


It is much easier to see faults and imperfections when 
one is fresh from abroad, especially the faults of old things 
and old authorities. If you worship the old institutions 
and the old great names with all the ardor of youth, just 
because of the sweet remembrance of the past, then the 
foreigner has the right to challenge your attention. This 
is one of the reasons why Americans dislike foreigners. 

I read your Emerson for months before I took the liberty 
to criticise his works. I started to study “the greatest 
American idealist” modestly and reverently, with the pur- 
pose of bettering my mind and my English. Every morning 
early I would take my pile of books and read enthusiasti- 
cally. Sometimes I was so absorbed in my reading that I 
forgot bath and breakfast. The beauty of Emerson’s style 
appealed to me strongly. I tasted lingeringly every phrase, 
every parallel, every illustration. I would repeat them joy- 
fully, translate them into my own language, in order to 
understand them better; then I repeated them again many 
times in English. It was a great discovery for me—this 
sweet music of the superb Emerson’s thought and words. 

But by and by I began to hear in it strange dissonances. 
His articles were full of kindness and goodwill; love for 
humanity blazed from every page, and yet I felt that an 
unconscious cruelty was hidden in some of them. He 
preached harmony of life, his soul seemed to be full of 
sweet content, but to me he sometimes resembled a scared 
child who sings in the dark forest trying to cheer himself. 
When I heard these notes of discord I would drop the little 
green volume and meditate for a long time before I could 
continue my reading. I tried to analyze his philosophy. I 
thought hard over every doubtful sentence. I tried to judge 
him fairly, as a loving child would judge its kind old 
grandfather. But I found it absolutely impossible to agree 
with some of his most sincere beliefs. I hope that Ameri- 
cans will excuse me. We cannot live as our fathers lived, 
we cannot and must not believe in the same theories. A 
new generation cannot be fed by the sweet old idealism 
which, like old jam, is covered with mold. 

Emerson’s Essay on Compensation, inspired by the thirst 
for justice, is untrue and pitiless. Emerson’s soul longed 
for the harmony which the old religion could not furnish. 
He ceased to believe that we can find punishment and re- 
ward in the next life; he was courageous enough to reject 
this ephemeral consolation, but could not altogether aban- 
don the idea. So he tried to convince himself and his fol- 
lowers that compensation exists here on our earth. 

He starts with examples from natural history. He ap- 
peals to polarity, or action and reaction. He says that light 
and darkness, heat and cold, male and female—all indi- 
cate that the world is dual. “So is every one of its parts,” 
adds he, without proving it. Parallels are always used by 
poets and preachers, but parallels prove nothing. Emerson 
talks of mechanical forces: “What we gain in power is lost 
in time.” He wants to apply this formula to men. Unfor- 
tunately men are not machines. “. . . dualism under- 
lies the nature and condition of man.” Here his sophism 
begins. “Every sweet hath its sour; every evil its good. 





The Idol of Compensation 


By MARIA MORAVSKY 


Every faculty which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal 
penalty put on its abuse.” 

When I read this I recalled the two Russian friends whom 
met early in the morning. One of them had spent a wild 
night, full of forbidden pleasures: opium, vodka, the songs 
of beautiful gypsies. All that exhausted him. His head 
ached, he swore and yawned continually. His friend, whom 
he met at the corner of the half-empty street, yawned and 
swore, too. “Where have you been all night?” asked the 
prodigal. “Your eyes are red. Tell me your last adventure, 
and I will tell you mine.” “I don’t understand what you 
mean,” answered his friend coldly; “I worked all the night 
at the newspaper office; I am a night proofreader now.” 
You see, the results of the two nights were alike. The honest 
night-worker had the same compensation: headache, in- 
flamed eyes, and bad mood. Physically it was just, but 
morally it was against the consoling theory of Emerson’s 
Compensation. Because we are not machines, we receive 
sometimes evil for evil as well as evil for good. 

Emerson thinks Nature wise and just, but Nature is 
cruel to man. It is a heresy that she “hates monopolies 
and exceptions.” She has her favorites and Parsees, many 
of them. “The cold climate invigorates,” says Emerson. 
“The barren soil does not breed fevers, crocodiles, tigers, or 
scorpions.” A poor consolation! The barren soil of Mora- 
via does not breed these plagues, but it does not breed bread 
enough, either. I wonder if the philosopher of fertile 
America ever saw the picture of Moravian women in har- 
ness, ploughing their unkind, stingy fields. It made me 
weep when I saw it for the first time. Would Emerson 
repeat to these poor women his heartless consolation: “The 
cold climate invigorates”? I personally would prefer to 
live in a warm, enervating climate (which does not invari- 
ably breed scorpions and crocodiles) somewhere on the Cau- 
casian coast of the Black Sea, where the soil gives harvests 
several times a year, without asking too much work from the 
owners. It is a glorious life to be an idle Caucasian, to 
live on fruits, lambs, and wine, to play dice and drink Turk- 
ish coffee all day long, and to have a quiet conscience in 
addition. A Caucasian does not need to exploit cheap labor 
to have all these luxuries. Nature is kind to him, and it is 
easy to be just when you are not under the pressure of a 
too “invigorating climate.” 

History is as unjust to individuals and nations as is 
Nature. Emerson says that “things refuse to be misman- 
aged long.” How about the centuries of despotism in Rus- 
sia? The Essay on Compensation was certainly not written 
for my country. “If the Government is cruel, the governor’s 
life is not safe.” It is much safer, however, than the lives 
of the revolutionists who try to dispose of the cruel Gov- 
ernment. For many hundreds of radicals hanged, there 
was scarcely one despot killed in Russia. But perhaps 
America is an exception. 

“Is a man too strong and fierce for society and by temper 
and position a bad citizen . . . Nature sends him a 
troop of pretty sons and daughters who are getting along 
in the dame’s classes at the village school, and love and fear 
for them smooths his grim scowl to courtesy.” Where 
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are the idyllic days of the old New England, when all the 
people sent their children to the same democratic school? 
And what of your modern millionaires, who have the power 
to dismiss from the universities the professors with whose 
ideas they do not agree? It seems to me that it is too long 
since you read Emerson in your high-school days, and that 
you have forgotten his sayings. 

I do not believe that the consciences of Emerson’s con- 
temporaries were as true as patented Geneva watches, and 
marked punctually every good and evil deed of their owners. 
Human conscience is capricious: sometimes it hurts us for 
nothing and sometimes it sleeps quietly amidst crimes. 
There is a Russian story of a robber who killed a peasant 
on the open road and went home contentedly, counting the 
money of his victim. But in the bag of the dead he found 
a piece of smoked beef, and ate it. After that his con- 
science ached terribly because, you see, it was Lent. Your 
beloved Mark Twain, whom we Russians love as much as 
you do, observed very wisely the ways of consciences. He 
knew that there are different kinds: some fat and well kept; 
some humble and thin that never dare to say a word against 
us. But let them grow and they will eat you up! They 
are not good regulators of our deeds; they are not the true 
executors of Inner Compensation. 

A philosopher draws a design of his world exactly as a 
sweet maiden in the old-fashioned home would draw a de- 
sign of embroidery. The maiden has thousands of multi- 
colored beads; she selects them carefully and puts on her 
needle one after the other—and out of this mass of colored 
crumbs there grow roses and birds, garlands, and the 
initials of her beloved. So a philosopher works with facts. 
He carefully selects only those which fit his design, his out- 
line of the universe. And then he makes a harmoniously 
colored theory of life. But the sweet maiden grows old, 
and when she is a grandmother, her little grandchild finds 
the dusty embroidery and breaks all the weakened threads 
with her irreverent fingers, and the flowers and letters of 
the old design again become just a mass of multicolored 
beads—material for new designs. Then what is the use 
of handling these beads of facts, you may ask? It is sad 
to create beautiful theories of universal harmony, if they 
are never true. Oh, yes, they are true—temporarily. And 
they teach us to recognize the subtle shades of facts and 
the art of combining them. But philosophers must not be 
too proud and think that their beautiful designs fit the 
universe forever. If they were humbler and tried to work 
out a decent system of life for their epoch only, instead 
of universal theories, they would meet with more real suc- 
cess. But then they would not be philosophers, but social 
reformers. 

Emerson was not a purely philosophical type of thinker, 
but still he was more philosopher than reformer, and more 
preacher than philosopher. He does not show us how to 
get our compensation, but he wants us to believe in it—be- 
lieve in spite of all the sober facts which prove the contrary. 
Do not forget that he had been a minister. It is not easy 
to part with the old religious idea of punishments and re- 
wards. One needs great courage for it. 

Emerson lacked this courage. He passed half way—he 
refused to believe in the church idea of justice. For his 
times this was an exploit. But he could go no further. He 
cannot live without believing in compensation, his soul is 
too scared. His soul is a little child, lost in the gloomy 
forest of life, who sings, trying to defeat his fear: “There 


are no bears here, there are no bears. Mother is near. She 
will come, she will come!” He shuts his eyes and awaits 
with song the coming of Mother Justice. “Justice is not 
postponed.” “Every secret is told, every crime is pun- 
ished, every virtue rewarded, every wrong redressed, in 
silence and certainty.” So says he and presses his hand to 
his great heart, aching for harmony, and repeats: “I am 
contented, I am contented with life.” 

But there is no harmony in the world; thousands of male 
mosquitoes perish, and only one of thousands gets his mate: 
Nature is a waster and produces the sexes in unequal num- 
bers. And she is as cruel to human beings as to the mosqui- 
toes: whole races, fine and noble, die out and give place 
to less refined specimens. Splendid mastodons lie in their 
icy graves in Siberia, and their inferior relatives, the ele- 
phants, live and prosper in India. Emerson would say that 
they do not prosper, that they are compelled to work hard 
on the fields of the British landowners, and so Nature acted 
generously in killing the noble mastodons—which thus es- 
caped slavery. But in Siam there are sacred elephants. If 
they happen to be white, they are worshipped as gods, and 
enjoy life eating sugar cane dampened with rum. So it was 
in the South of your country in Emerson’s time: those who 
happened to be born white owned the sugar plantations, 
drank rum, and beat their slaves. You see how easy it is 
to jump from one parallel to the other to prove your theory? 

But there are noble and brave souls who decline any com- 
pensation at all and are courageous enough to go without 
it. Heroes, who believe not in heavenly nor in earthly re- 
ward. They place the law of love above the law of justice. 
In Emerson’s theories there is too much thirst for justice: 

“All things are double, one against another: an eye for 
an eye; a tooth for a tooth; blood for blood; measure for 
measure.” And: “Every crime is punished.” And: “Thou 
shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done, no more, 
no less.” How about mercy? Great mercy for the sake 
of which Jesus Christ was crucified? Did he ever preach 
exact compensation? No, that was the justice of the Old 
Testament, the cruel law of honest merchants, who know 
the exact price of every deed. Christianity rejects it. We 
reject it, too, even in our common, imperfect, everyday life; 
we contradict it when we forgive criminals. Mercy, love, 
and pity claim now more and more place in human affairs 
than the old-fashioned dry-hearted justice, which was only 
the first step toward happiness. 

Emerson was contented, believing that every crime is 
punished. This unconscious cruelty was created by his 
belief in personal responsibility. He was very exact, very 
rigorous with himself; he felt that he was the master of 
his soul, and he considered others his equals. This is the 
reason that he taught them such a severe conduct of life. 
But the human race does not consist of Emersons. Most of 
us are weak. We are never fully responsible for our actions. 
We need pity and forgiveness. We cannot pay two cents 
for two cents all our life, and even if we could, it would 
be a poor life. The greatest thing in life is love, and the 
joy of love is to give more than we can receive. If we lived 
on compensation only, we should be denied the happiness 
of making gifts and offerings. We should never go unpun- 
ished, but we should be deprived of sacrifice. While most 
of us are too weak for “just compensation,” a few are above 
it. Emerson was mistaken when he wanted us to live on 
the basis of two cents for two cents, be it the real coins 
or the moral ones. 
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HE difference between Esau and Victor Emanuel 
Orlando is this: Esau sold his birthright for a saucer 
of corn-flakes, while Mr. Orlando threw his away for noth- 
ing at all. The bitterness of Mr. Orlando’s defeat cannot 
be softened by any plea that retrospect is better than fore- 
sight. The position of Italy in European diplomacy has 


been so clear for two years past, and Mr. Orlando, at many - 


moments in his premiership, has shown himself so clearly 
aware of this position, that he can offer no other explana- 
tion of his defeat at home and in Paris than that he has al- 
lowed Italian policy, so proud of its traditional “objectivity,” 
to be led astray by considerations of the most unsubstantial 
and “idealistic” nature. To show the measure of the oppor- 
tunities that he has wasted, one has merely to outline the 
course of Italian policy from Caporetto to Vittorio Veneto, 
from Vittorio Veneto to the second Caporetto at Versailles. 
Those who had their wits about them in the days of atro- 
cious gloom that stretched from October, 1917, to June, 
1918, must remember that the one ray of hope in the situa- 
tion was that the Allies seemed to be acquiring unity with 
virtue after every defeat, that the Pact of London faded 
from view with Caporetto, to make way for the Fourteen 
Points that were welcomed with one shout of approval by 
everyone, from the New York Tribune to the most revolu- 
tionary syndicalist in Europe. What was not so clearly 
perceived at that time was that the diplomatic balance of 
power in Europe, with the United States in the war, was 
shifting to Italy. 

Italy lost military prestige at Caporetto. From being an 
efficient aid to the Allies she changed, in appearances, at 
least, to the position of a dependant. To explain a defeat 
due wholly and exclusively to shortcomings in the High 
Command, the legend of a nation in revolution, of socialist 
sabotage of the war, was studiously created by every agency 
at the disposal of the Allied Governments. A cry of terror 
went forth that Italian morale must be braced at all costs. 
English and French troops were poured into Italy, to do 
nothing in particular except prepare fcr the disaster at 
Saint Quentin. As a matter of fact, Italian morale, in the 
army and behind the lines, was sound, as the first battle 
of the Piave magnificently showed. And when the terror 
subsided with the Austrian repulse from Monte Grappa, 
the principal casualty to be recorded, aside from a seri- 
ously wounded Pact of London, was the famous Allied policy 
of Mr. Wilson and M. Painlevé, of “driving a wedge” be- 
tween Austria and Prussia. Caporetto put an end to the 
Austrophile diplomacy of the Allies; and with the adoption 
of the Italian point of view toward the Hapsburg monarchy, 
Italy passed from a position of trailing to a position of 
leadership in the organization of a new order of things in 
Central Europe. This was the inheritance which Mr. Or- 
lando received from the falling Boselli ministry. This much 
Italy had gained from her great defeat. 

The Pact of London contained for all the peoples between 
the Carpathians, the Adriatic, the AYgean, and the Bos- 
phorus, not to mention those of Asia Minor, what they 
called a menace, and what the Italians call a legend, of an 
aggressive Italian imperialism. It could be interpreted so 
as to leave to those people the alternative of choosing be- 


Orlando Out 


By ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 





tween Austrian domination and Italian domination. Capo- 
retto solved their problem by removing the second horn of 
the dilemma. And the Italians, in the best traditions of 
their diplomatic objectivity, were not the last to perceive 
this. From Caporetto dates the inception of the Italo- 
Jugoslav rapprochement -vhich led to the Congress of Rome 
in April, 1918. The Pact, or, more italico, the “Pact,” of 
Rome, provided for the disintegration of Austria-Hungary, 
the liberation of the “oppressed nationalities,” and the appli- 
cation of the principle of friendly understanding to the 
settlement of the Adriatic question. Therewith Italy took 
under her protection—of hypothetical value only at that 
moment—the development of the new states. There were 
embraces all around. 

To the new attitude assumed by Italy toward the Adriatic 
problem and Central Europe, all the Allied nations reacted 
with enthusiasm. Italy now entered upon a period of popu- 
larity with liberal circles the world over which she had never 
enjoyed before, and Mr. Orlando was in a position to become 
the European representative of what became known abroad 
as Wilsonism, to take the lead in the democratization of 
Central Europe, and to encircle his own head with an aureola 
like that which was condensing on Mr. Wilson’s brow. This 
halo, moreover, he seemed quite disposed, for a time, to ac- 
cept, but with what sincerity and conviction events were to 
prove. Mr. Orlando was merely “present” at the Congress 
of Rome. It was one of those “presences” which in diplo- 
matic language signify “nobody home.” His intervention in 
the Congress was in fact capable of creating two impres- 
sions: one, that the Pact of Rome represented the official 
policy of the Italian Government, committing it to a “Wil- 
sonian” settlement of Adriatic difficulties; the other, that it 
was simply an exchange of views between gentlemen, an un- 
official statement of pious principles (like the Fourteen 
Points) to which the Premier paid social homage as a man, 
reserving full liberty of action in his capacity as Premier. 

The first interpretation Mr. Orlando used for military 
purposes behind the Austrian lines, and for recruiting pur- 
poses in the prison camps of Slavic soldiers. With it also he 
pacified liberal opposition to his Government at home. It 
was the consolidating principle of his coalition Cabinet, 
which included Mr. Bissolati and Mr. Nitti. The second 
interpretation he used, however, in his official propaganda 
abroad and especially in the United States, where the popu- 
larity of Italy arising from the first interpretation was 
capitalized as a foundation of goodwill for insinuating the 
second. While people the world over were working for the 
consolidation of “Wilsonism’—a war effort consciously 
directed at producing revolution in Germany—Mr. Ferrero’s 
office in New York was lecturing, to the small audiences that 
would listen, on the Pact of London and the racial superi- 
ority of Italy, flirting with the Republican opposition in 
this country, circulating Mr. Roosevelt and Senator Lodge 
in Italy as a breakwater against the rising Wilson tide, and 
representing the League of Nations as a vaporous ideal. 
Thus we come down to August and September, 1918. The 
Italians won in June in the great battle on Montello and 
the Piave, losing therewith at least half the Wilsonism they 
had acquired at Caporetto, waiting, to shed the rest, for the 
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French, English, and American victories in France in the 
next two months. We say “the Italians”; but it is necessary 
to distinguish between the millions of people in Italy who 
were lifting their eyes in adoration to Mr. Wilson’s vision 
of a new world, and the hundreds of politicians, diplomats, 
intellectuals, and journalists whom the pressure of war 
necessities had left in charge of Italian foreign policy. 

Meanwhile, conditions were developing in which Mr. Or- 
lando’s straddle between Wilsonism and perdition could no 
longer endure. As a result of a misunderstanding between 
the American State Department and Mr. Cree!’s committee— 
a misunderstanding which it is not essential to go into— 
the impression got abroad that Mr. Wilson, mum on the 
Pact of London, was propagandizing in Italy for the Pact 
of Rome. Mr. Orlando was still in position to jump either 
way. He thought it best before doing anything to go un- 
officially before the country through the press. He lifted 
the censorship on discussion of foreign policy and inspired 
the then famous polemic of September, 1918, which aimed, 
for the information of the Government, to test the state of 
public opinion on the question of possible Italian “renuncia- 
tions” in the Adriatic. 

This polemic served to crystallize two currents of opinion 
in the constitutional parties in Italy, which in turn pro- 
voked the Cabinet crisis of December. Mr. Orlando found 
that he had only a fair chance to maintain his leadership 
on a basis of Wilsonism (for on that platform he could 
count with security only on the socialists, the radicals, and 
certain democratic and liberal groups) ; whereas he could re- 
tain an unquestioned majority of conservatives and liberals 
by “standing pat.” There has never been any way of test- 
ing the exact balance of political forces in Italy at that time. 
Estimates vary according to sources. It is accurate only 
to state that much depended at the moment on Mr. Wilson, 
on his ability to deal with the opposition in the United 
States, on his chances of winning at the Peace Conference. 
The official Italian view was frank. In the general recon- 
struction of Europe along the proposed lines, Italy would 
align herself with Mr. Wilson cordially and sincerely. In a 
stand-pat Europe, Italy would look out for her own interests. 
She would not, however, assume a position of leadership, 
but rather that of “watchful waiting.” Meanwhile it was 
patent to everyone that Mr. Wilson could not win at Paris 
without Mr. Orlando’s support. The blame may be placed 
anywhere you wish on the circumference of this vicious 
circle. Mr. Wilson might have compelled Mr. Orlando’s sup- 
port by using any one of the various instruments of pres- 
sure which he had in his hands between October, 1917, and 
November, 1918. On the other hand, Mr. Orlando’s title to 
a medal for distinguished ineptitude rests on the fact that 
he was blind (where Giolitti was clear-sighted) to Italy’s 
complete isolation in Entente diplomacy, blind also largely 
from dust that he had raised himself. 

Mr. Orlando went to Paris with the Pact of Lendon and 
the agreement of San Giovanni di Mauriana snugly tucked 
in his vest pocket, relying on the “sense of honor” of Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau to give validity to those documents 
—and the famous four-handed game of bridge began. Mr. 
Wilson, in the réle of dummy, lays his cards on the table, 
that well-remembered string of deuces furnished by 
Messrs. Borah, Lodge, Reed, and Poindexter. Mr. Orlando 
is in the position of a partner who has made a bargain to 
divide all winnings with his opponents. He plays the game 
in accordance with his understanding, we cannot say with 


Lloyd George and Clemenceau, but rather of Lloyd George 
and Clemenceau. He is willing that England and France 
get all they can from Mr. Wilson, in Russia, in Germany, 
in Africa, in Asia Minor, where you wish. When it comes 
the turn of Italy to play her cards against Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, the Orient, and Mr. Wilson, could England and 
France be relied upon to support Mr. Orlando? 

The best traditions of Italian diplomatic objectivity would 
have held, and truly held, that there is nobody in Europe, 
outside of Italy, who is particularly interested in seeing 
Italy as a Great Power; nor would those same traditions 
have relied too strongly on mere “points of honor.” Eng- 
land and France could well afford to accept a charge of 
treason which in all its specifications betrays violations of 
the spirit, if not of the letter of the Fourteen Points. Mr. 
Federzoni may truly rage that the justice which Mr. Wilson 
failed to inaugurate along the Rhine, in China, Africa, and 
Russia, he cannot hope to recover in the Adriatic. The 
plain result of the Paris strategy had been to force Mr. . 
Orlando, before world opinion, into affirming that the in- 
justice which had triumphed elsewhere must triumph also 
in the case of the Italian claims. 

To gauge the magnitude of the Italian defeat in the policy 
of playing France and England against Wilson, we need 
quote only some bitter Italian words. They are those of 
Mr. Goffredo Bellonci. He says in the Resto del Carlino, 

Italy comes out of the Paris Conference, stripped and impov 
erished, for the frontiers, pushed up to the Brenner, and the acqui- 
sition of Trent, Trieste, and Pola, which would have represented 
a real gain for Italy in the balance of power system of 1914, as- 
sure her no political or economic advantages today. France, 
with the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, with the possession of 
the Saar basin, with the control of Syria and the extension of 
her already vast colonial dominions, is acquiring outlets, markets, 
and raw materials that put her in the front rank of industrial 
powers. But this is not enough for France. She is bent on 
depriving Germany and Italy of markets and outlets. All those 
who have followed French policy in Poland, Bohemia, and Aus- 
tria know how France is encircling Germany. But a few words 
are necessary to show how she is stifling us. In the West, 
France is consolidating her frontiers, from Savoy, which is to 
lose its neutrality, to the Pyrenees, where the French are taking 
Catalonia under their protection. In the East, France is cre- 
ating a Danubian and Baltic league, strengthening Serbia and 
Greece in order to prevent our expansion in the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean. The principle of nationality is being used to 
deprive us of the Dodecanese and to give Smyrna to Greece. 
The principle of economic freedom is sufficient to contest our 
claim to Fiume, which is the outlet of the new Central European 
federation into the Adriatic. She denies us the mining regions 
of Heraclea but asks for herself the protectorate over the Turk- 
ish triangle comprising Broussa, Angora, and Kostamouni. With 
Fiume we lose the trade route of the East and with Smyrna a 
terminal for lines out of Trieste. We are granted a caravan 
route in Lybia through Daibat, Ghadames, and Ghat, since 
France is to hold the railroad of the Kamerun which gives her 
control of Tchad. But we fail to get Djbouti, which is indis- 
pensable to our colonization in East Africa. When we have 
been deceived in the ‘matter of Asia, Africa, the Adriatic, and 
the Mediterranean, why should we try to hide the evidences of 
our complete diplomatic defeat? 

Why, indeed? But why also was it necessary to mob Mr. 
Bissolati for outlining the only policy that could lead Italy 
to a position of dignity and glory in Europe? Or why stone 
Mr. Giolitti for insisting that if a nation is to be Machiavel- 
lian, the first duty of that nation is to be Machiavellian 
with a vengeance? 
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We have called Mr. Orlando’s policy “idealistic.” We must 
explain that term. The “ideal” that has deprived that policy 
of all foresight is the “ideal” of the great European Power, 
dependent for its security, not upon an “organized mankind,” 
but upon resources of physical power “snitched” by this de- 
vice or that from weaker or defenceless nations. And this 
“ideal” can, for Italy, be transferred into “reality” only by 
a show of power which she cannot develop in herself, but 
which she must borrow from without. Hence the cry of 
treason against France and England (and even against 
Wilson). Those Powers, in the emergency of consolidating 
their own international position, have refused to make the 
loan. As it is, Mr. Orlando has nothing to show for his 
desertion of Wilson. Having lacked the courage to seize the 
leadership of democracy in Europe, Italy must go on con- 
tentedly or discontentedly bringing up the rear of the impe- 
rialistic procession. 

Will Mr. Nitti or Mr. Giolitti be the man to scrape back 
into the pot the beans that Mr. Orlando has spilled? No 
one is particularly alarmed by the threat of the Giolittians 
to patch up the remaining fragments of the old Triple 
Alliance. Everyone is interested in seeing what Mr. Nitti 
can do with the surviving fragments of Wilsonism. But at 
any event it is to be hoped that the fall of Mr. Orlando’s 
Cabinet may mark the end of an orgy of nationalistic emo- 
tionalism in Italian foreign policy which has threatened to 
turn the “heiress of Greece and Rome” into the largest, 
simply, of the Balkan states. 


Foreign Correspondence 
Paving the Road to Revolution 


Paris, June 7 
GOOD many thoughtful persons in Paris are wonder- 
ing whether or not the long-predicted revolution has 
perhaps arrived, or, if it has not, how long its coming can 
be delayed. For a week Paris has been suffering under a 
strike. The ordinary transportation service of the city and 
its suburbs has for the most part been suspended. The two 
subway systems, almost completely tied up for two days, are 
even now able to maintain only an infrequent service with 
shortened hours, and only a few trams and omnibuses are 
running. A strike in one of the largest of the department 
stores has been settled, as have strikes in a few other in- 
dustries; but the metal workers, comprising numerous 
trades, and numbering, according to one estimate, more than 
200,000 persons, together with a considerable list of other 
workers, are still out, and negotiations for a settlement 
appear to make little progress. In the Pas-de-Calais, in 
northern France, the coal miners, who also struck, have had 
their grievances adjusted, but strikes small and large are 
reported from all parts of the country, and we shall soon 
know whether the threatened adherence of the railway em- 
ployees is to give to the movement a nation-wide character. 
Meantime Paris walks to and from its work, or jams 
to suffocation the few subway trains or surface trams or 
‘buses which the companies contrive to operate. 

The immediate occasion of the strikes is, as usual, a dis- 
pute over wages and hours and conditions of employment, 
the details:of which, for the most part, are of significance 
mainly for France. Broadly speaking, the controversy has 
to do either with the arrangements for putting into opera- 





tion the new eight-hour day which has just come into effect, 
or with the frank demand for higher wages due to the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living. Neither the Government 
nor the employers appear to have made sufficient prepara- 
tion for the transition to the day of eight hours, and some 
of the complaints of the workers are of long standing. With 
the exception of the metal workers, who are demanding a 
forty-four hour week in addition to increased wages, it is not 
clear that the demands of the strikers are either irregular 
or excessive, or that the pending issues are in any case such 
as might not easily have been settled long ago had either 
the employers or the Government been so disposed. The 
fact that the demands of the striking miners in the Pas- 
de-Calais were settled in a few days shows that the ma- 
chinery of industrial adjustment can move quickly when 
there is a will behind it. 

One would of course be quite unwarranted in assuming 
that the several hundred thousand men and women who 
are on strike in France at this moment are pondering deeply 
the political or economic problems of the country, or the 
kind of political action which will most effectually redress 
their grievances. Most of them are probably thinking 
chiefly about the price of bread, the soaring cost of milk 
and meat and fruit, the extreme scarcity of sugar, and the 
most immediate method of getting more francs for their 
daily labor. But they are thinking of public matters, too, 
as anyone who mixed with the crowds of strikers and their 
families the past few days at the Bois de Boulougne or the 
Bois de Vincennes, or listened to their talk on the streets 
or in the restaurants or cafés, or read the newspapers which 
the workers read, could not fail to perceive. Working-class 
France is in ferment. While the war was going on for the 
defence of France and the overthrow of the Germans, the 
French soldier was the subject of many fine words and the 
recipient of many hopeful assurances. He was encouraged 
to look forward to a time when France, free from the Ger- 
man menace and German trade competition, would enter 
upon a new era of prosperity and plenty. In particular, he 
was given very concrete promises that the indemnities to 
be exacted from Germany would go a long way toward pay- 
ing the cost of the war and lightening the burden of after- 
the-war taxes. So he fought on, until the German menace 
had disappeared. 


And now what does he find? Almost every article of per- 


sonal or family consumption continues appallingly high. 
Food prices are steadily rising, although there is no alarm- 
ing lack of food in the country. For weeks sugar has been 
almost unobtainable, although there is sugar enough in 
France to afford the population everywhere a modest sup- 
ply. A reputable Paris paper tells of tons of vegetables 
and fruits held in railway wagons outside the city until 
they spoiled, in order to keep up the price in the Paris 
markets. The outlook for coal next winter is alarming, 
while instead of lower taxes the Government holds out only 
the assurance of new and heavier ones. To cap the climax, 
it is now generally known that the Government is in a 
dilemma regarding the indemnities. If the amount of in- 
demnity is left undetermined, as at present, in the treaty 
with Germany, not only will it be a confession that the 
amount actually to be obtained is much less than France was 
deliberately led to expect, but it will also tend to impair 
the borrowing power of France abroad. In either case, the 
Government is in a poor position to meet an interpellation. 
Working-class France, in short, confronted with a problem 
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of daily living that is constantly getting more acute, feels 
that it has been deceived by a bourgeois Government, that it 
is being exploited by bourgeois profiteers, and that there is 
no relief save by the establishment of the democracy which 
Mr. Wilson has preached in words that are remembered, 
but upon the practice of which he and his associates appear 
to have turned their backs. 

What is the answer of the Clemenceau Government to this 
working-class ferment? Today, squads of cavalry, fully 
equipped and carrying machine guns, have been coming into 
Paris, marching ostentatiously along the boulevards, down 
the Rue Royale, and across the Place de la Concorde. Yes- 
terday, it is reported, a regiment of infantry was quietly 
brought into the city. The subway stations are guarded 
by police and soldiers, and there are soldiers on some of the 
omnibuses and tramcars. There has been a little disorder 
in the suburbs, but on the whole the strike leaders have 
succeeded in preventing serious disturbance. Will the 
troops obey orders if worse comes to worst? The reported 
revolt of three regiments at Toulouse early in the week is 
disquieting, as are the reports of conditions in the Black 
Sea and Mediterranean fleets. The Government policy of 
repression continues. Today the issue of L’Humanité was 
seized; yesterday the censor tore to bits an editorial in the 
Paris edition of the New York Herald. On Thursday the 
residence of M. Schoeller, business manager of the Matin, 
was searched by the police on a charge of alleged misuse 
of his office as secretary general of the Office Nationale de la 
Presse, an organization representing the press of France, 
with the result of calling out from the committee of the 
organization a vigorous protest, and a demand that they all 
be proceeded against along with M. Schoeller. 

The step is not long to the dilly-dallying of the Peace 
Conference, the treatment of Russia, and the Italian plan 
for a general European strike. It is significant that the 
same recent issue of L’Humanité, the Socialist organ, in 
which M. Marcel Cachin asks if “these social agitations 
which henceforth are becoming more and more chronic” are 
not “a sign of the revolutionary condition which does not 
cease to grow in our country as in all Europe,” should print 
also a stirring appeal of the French Socialists against inter- 
vention in Russia; that the conservative papers, including 
those of London, should be at pains to minimize the impor- 
tance of every reference to Russia in the current popular 
manifestos; or that the powerful Confédération Générale 
du Travail should ask, in a public proclamation on the strike, 
“Is it the workers who are responsible for the slow progress 
toward the conclusion of peace? Are they responsible for 
the ignorance in which the sovereign people is kept?” Two 
severe arraignments of the German treaty, issued by the 
Alliance Universitaire Francaise, and carrying the names 
of some of the most eminent scholars and university men 
of France, have appeared in huge poster form this week 
and have drawn crowds of readers. I do not wish to over- 
emphasize any of these incidents, for I am well aware that 
the views of a few leaders are not necessarily those of the 
masses. What I am clear about is that France at this mo- 
ment is in unstable equilibrium, and that no extraordinary 
force would be needed to upset the existing political order of 
things. Perhaps the needed impetus will come in France, 
as it has more than once come elsewhere, not from any 
deliberate act of the people, but from some crowning fool- 
ishness of the Government itself. 

WILLIAM MACDONALD 


A Receivership for Civilization 
By LINCOLN COLCORD 


Washington, June 21 

HERE must be many promising Washington stories 

thrown into the waste basket these nights by news 
editors, after anxious consultation with their respective 
sources of policy and authority. The real story of political 
developments in the national capital during the past week so 
far exceeds the news that has been given us, that someone 
must have sweat blood to keep it out of the public eye. | 
refuse to believe that our Washington correspondents have 
not found this story, for, as the saying goes, it has to be 
kicked aside in order to get into the Senate corridors; but 
it is more likely that, drawing a lesson from sad experience, 
they simply have not bothered to write it up at all. At any 
rate, it would be hard to find a better instance of the failure 
of the system-controlled press to report the news of the 
day. The American people had less and less of the truth 
from Washington in their newspapers with every month 
that the war progressed; and now that the war is over and 
we are approaching the aftermath of social and economic 
reconstruction, the public may rest assured that practically 
nothing will be reported either fully or in its right phase. 

The story I have in mind is the story of the Knox resolu- 
tion and the Republican opposition to the League of Nations, 
with special reference to the interests of the international 
bankers in the League and to the campaign which they are 
waging throughout the country for its support. It is the 
story of how, almost for the first time during the present 
Wilson Administration, the Republican party seemed on the 
point of taking up a liberal, effective, and constructive op- 
position; and of how that policy, before it has become fixed 
upon the party, stands in grave danger of being abandoned 
through the influence of powerful reactionary forces within 
the ranks. In short, the incident of the peace-treaty leak 
in Wall Street has precipitated the clash between the pro- 
gressives and the Old Guard in the Republican Party which 
normally would have been reserved for the fight over free- 
dom of speech and a peace-time espionage law; and the 
sudden onslaught of Senator Knox, his apparent defection 
to the ranks of the independents, has thrown consternation 
into the camp of the reactionaries. For two weeks, pro- 
gressive circles in Washington have been boiling with in- 
dignation at the machinations of the international bankers in 
Paris, although scarcely a word of it has got into the news- 
papers; and the agitation against the League of Nations, 
based on sound sense and true Americanism, and strongly 
supported by the development of events from day to day, has 
been making tremendous headway. The Republican party 
was rapidly being lined up on a programme of healthy, brave, 
and cogent opposition. 

Last Sunday, as is now common knowledge in Washington, 
there was an important meeting of Senators which virtually 
amounted to a Republican caucus. The meeting had been 
called to permit Senator Knox to explain his position. The 
country would be interested to know, and should know, that 
Senator Knox at this meeting denounced the international 
bankers at Paris in unmeasured terms, accused them of 
being the chief promoters of the League of Nations, and 
flatly refused to subscribe to any such arrangement as 
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they were planning to foist upon the world. If report is to 
be credited, his argument ran something as follows: 

Some of you gentlemen [referring to the progressive Sena- 
tors] have expressed it as your opinion that the League of 
Nations is being set up in Paris by the international bankers, 
in order that they may control the world through its ma- 
chinery. Now, this is not a matter of opinion with me—I know. 
They are planning to set up a receivership for civilization, and 
to use the wealth and power of the United States to maintain 
all the bonded obligations of Europe, and to crush out opposition 
to their plans by the combined force of arms and of organized 
opinion throughout the world. As an American citizen, with 
some knowledge of our history and traditions, with some love for 
my country, and with some understanding of what this arrange- 
ment will mean for future generations, I feel compelled to pro- 
test against it to the limit of my power. In my resolution I 
merely am asking for time—for time to get the real news out 
to the country, and to let the country think it over. I do not 
believe that America, if it knew the facts, would support the 
League of Nations as it is at present constituted. 

After this dramatic statement, it is reported that other 
Senators, men like New and Frelinghuysen and Brandegee, 
who have never been classed among the progressive Re- 
publicans, spoke to the same point and took the same posi- 
tion. “I have always been a conservative,” said one, “but 
this deal is too raw for me. I can’t sit silent and see my 
country handed over as a tool for the international bankers 
—not when I realize that the American boys of the future 
will have to go abroad to fight their dirty wars!” “I come 
from an industrial State,” said another, “where the inter- 
national bankers have a great deal of power. Let me tell you 
how they are trying to get me, on account of what I have said 
already in the Senate.” And he told of three attempts that 
had been made through banking channels to influence his 
position on the League of Nations during the previous two 
wecks. Said a third: 

Yes, they are using all their power to their end. A couple 
of weeks ago I was talking about the League of Nations with 
one of the most prominent bankers in Chicago—he isn’t what 
you would call an international banker. We agreed that the 
whole idea, as it stands at present, was an outrage against 
America, against democracy, and against the people of the 
world; that it was nothing but a scheme to use the free wealth 
and fresh energies of the United States to support the vast 


bonded obligations of these international financiers, regardless 
of the interests of the nations and populations involved; that 
it promised an era of revolt and bloodshed such as the world 


never saw; and that no brave and honest man could subscribe to 
the undertaking. Yesterday I had a long letter from this same 
banker, reversing his position; Mr. Davison had been to Chicago 
in the meanwhile, you see. My friend now feels that the 
League of Nations is not perfect, but that we must make the 
best of it; that there must be some machinery of super-govern- 
ment set up, in order to stabilize world conditions and securi- 
ties, and all that sort of thing. 

These are the thoughts that Republican Senators of in- 
dependent mind are uttering. They are paying close at- 
tention to their mail—and their mail is quite surprising. 
It shows that the “plain people” of the country are very 
anxious about the League of Nations; if it is a good thing, 
they want to support it; but lacking any real information, 
and not yet having had time to thresh the problem out, they 
are full of a vague distrust of the proposal. They are 
beginning to be afraid that something is being “put over’ on 
them. The South seems to be quite as much opposed to the 
idea as is the North. A letter to a Republican Senator 
from a professional man, a Democrat, in Atlanta, Georgia, 


is typical of the word that the country is sending to Wash- 
ington. The letter runs thus: 

I can assure you that the people of this region are against the 
League of Nations. They don’t understand it, and are alarmed 
at the course the country is taking at Paris. But the people are 
not vocal, and all our expressed opinion runs the other way. Our 
leaders are shouting for Wilson and the League of Nations, our 
prominent citizens get their tip from the banks, and our news- 
papers won’t even publish candid letters of protest or inquiry. 
Thus a policy may be adopted which actually does not have the 
support of the country, and against which the people are bound 
to turn as soon as they fully awake up to what has been done. 

The position of Senator Knox in all this is deserving of 
great credit. Senator Knox has always been a conserva- 
tive; and, from the liberal standpoint, it is easy enough to 
attribute ulterior motives to a man with a conservative 
record. But when radicals and conservatives learn to be 
fair to each other, the millenium will have come. After 
talking with Senator Knox at some length, and after talking 
with many other Senators about him, I am convinced that 
his position is a brave and sincere one, that he means what 
he says, and that he is going to fight to the finish. 

The brunt of the drive to force the party into outright 
opposition to the League of Nations will of course fall upon 
Senators Johnson and Borah. They believe that the 
power and freedom of America are being sold out by the 
international bankers for the sake of saving vast invest- 
ments in the bonds of European Governments, that Ameri- 
can youth is being cheerfully consigned to an era of im- 
perialism and world-wide war, that the League of Nations 
is nothing but the machine by which these men hope to rule 
the world in the interests of financial autocracy, that the 
bankers are the chief influence behind the League at Paris, 
that they are at the same time helping to keep America in 
such a state of ignorance and reaction that the scheme can 
be railroaded through the Senate and fixed upon the country, 
and that, to cap it all, they are making enormous profits out 
of the existing enterprise and will make enormous profits out 
of the enterprise to come. Peace or war, it would be six of 
one and half a dozen of the other for the international 
bankers under the League of Nations. The progressives 
recognize that the test has come; if the Republican Party 
cannot become the liberal party of the future, if at this 
critical pass it is only to fall supinely into the arms of the 
Old Guard, then its days are numbered, and the day of the 
birth of the third party is at hand. Said Senator Borah 
to me with a bitter cynicism that would give any American 
citizen pause: 

We stand a chance unless the international bankers can buy 
us out. The country doesn’t want the League of Nations that 
they have arranged—I know that—and if we could get the truth 
out to the country, it would want the League still less. But 
they have a perfectly inconceivable control of leadership and 
opinion. The country imagines that it is thinking its own 
thoughts, and doesn’t dream that it is being bamboozled. So 
the pressure will be brought to bear in the Senate, and a lot 
of men will change their minds. 

Senator Johnson outlined to me with equal cynicism the 
tactics that the international banking forces will follow: 

They will try to get us to ratify the treaty and the League 
with a few reservations. When the voting is over, the reserva- 
tions will be forgotten. It would be just as fatal to the future 
peace and happiness of America if we ratify with reservations, 
as if we ratified hands down. Nothing but a complete change 
in the spirit and construction of the League would free the world 
from the menace of financial autocracy. LINCOLN COLCORD 
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The Summer of Peace 
By LEONORA SPEYER 


UMMER comes to the stricken earth, 

Lays gentle fingers of bud and leaf 
On broken hedge and field’s wide dearth, 
And the great hills’ rocky grief; 
Brings her comfort of May and June, 
Pours on red wounds the blackbird’s tune, 
Bids with her tender, imperious green 
Anger and vengeance and fevered hate 
Abate! 


Deep in my heart is a faded pain— 

None knows— 

Summer, put there a rose 

Red as its one-time scar! 

Bid it flame to a grief again, 

Bid it sing like the morning star— 

Shining song of a fresh, young woe 

That none shall know— 

Spread there the blossoms of splendid regret, 
I do not want to forget! 


In the Driftway 


IDSUMMERNIGHT may have been marked by rejoic- 
ing in Silesia, now that there is to be a plébiscite in- 
stead of a hand-over. Was it perhaps like one which the 
Drifter enjoyed years ago in Silesia? It was Lower Silesia, 
it happens, but what does it matter? (Not many months 
ago a friend of the Drifter’s was breakfasting with Mr. 
Lloyd George, when mention was made of Silesia. “By the 
way,” said the distributor of imperial largess, “is it Upper 
or Lower Silesia we are giving away?”) Schneekoppe, king 
of the Riesengebirge—those Giant Mountains—stretched its 
snowy ridge like a long bridge-of-the-gods across the heav- 
ens, where the Drifter looked to see majestic shapes move 
to and fro on this one night of all the year. The nearer hills 
were the realm of lesser spirits, for this is the land of 
Riibezahl, the mountain sprite. In the stillness of the white 
evening, the Drifter, pack on back, sauntered along the soli- 
tary valley road till he came to an old, old inn, open but 
apparently deserted. “Zum Riibezah]” was dimly written on 
the swinging sign. There was a hush as if the countryside 
were taking a long breath before its great moment. Then 
upon a distant hill-top a fire suddenly leaped into being, and 
its kinsman spoke back in dancing flame from a nearer sum- 
mit; another quickened and another. Down by the river 
another blazing beacon drew the Drifter as with Feuer- 
zauber. All the meadow was lighted and black against it 
were leaping figures dancing and circling round the spar- 
kling pile. The spirits of earth had taken shape, and for the 
night Riibezahl and his crew were fused with mortal men. 
If the plébiscite should be taken on Midsummernight 

the gods of the Silesian homeland would prevail. 

7 * . 7 * 

OUNT BROCKDORFF-RANTZAU, who was for so 
long victorious in many minor engagements with the 
Allied forces of diplomacy, is merely following the family 
tradition. For one of his ancestors, Count Josias Rantzau, 


was a Marshal of France and, according to the gossip of the 
day, was closely allied to the throne. This early Rantzau was 
originally a man of many parts, and a walking monument 
to an equal number of lost causes. When he died he was 
possessed of one leg, one arm, one ear, and one eye. The 
rest was gone in battle for his adopted country. With grace- 
ful phrase his contemporaries chronicled this record on his 
grave. After an enumeration of his physical losses on the 
field of honor, the epitaph concludes: “Mars left this hero 
nothing whole but his heart.” The descendant of such a 
man must be a dangerous character. 
. 7 . > . 
i the subway the Drifter could not avoid the reprehen- 
sible crime of reading the next man’s paper (it was of 
course his first offence). This is what caught his eye: 
° . Georges Clemenceau, whose masts were stripped and 
whose hulk was wallowing dangerously in the trough of a 
heavy sea. Three men were clinging to what was left of 
the rigging”—and that was as far as the Drifter got. This 
seemed a strangely nautica] metaphor, yet suggestive and 
prophetic. The Drifter could imagine how Boardman 
Robinson would work that into a cartoon, with the three 
desperate Old Men clinging to the Tiger’s tattered rigging. 
But just then the newspaper moved back into the line of 
vision, and the Drifter found that the paragraph referred 
to an actual, and not a diplomatic, shipwreck, and that the 
Georges Clemenceau mentioned was a three-masted fishing 
barkentine. 
* * * * o 
HE Drifter wanted some personal information about 
a young man who had applied for a position, and 
went to an old friend for enlightenment. After he had 
obtained the necessary details he asked a final question: 
“Tell me,” he said, “what is the political religion of this 
young man?” The answer was entirely satisfactory: “Oh, 
his religion—why, it is liberalism tempered by a wife and 
three babies.” 
- * * * > 
HE Drifter glanced in at the editor’s sanctum. “Clean- 
ing house or moving?” he asked. The editor smiled 
and continued to pile his desk with neat folders. “Raids,” 
he replied, “are the order of the hour. It occurred to me 
that in case anyone drives up to our door with a truck, it 
will be the chance of a lifetime to get rid of all these dead 
articles and out-of-date reviews, and the ten thousand 
superfluous letters-to-the-editor that we never have room 
for.” “Superb!” cried the literary editor, who had dropped 
in, “I can contribute two-and-a-half tons of books that we 
can’t review.” “And I,” said the International editor, 
“should be glad if the raiders would denude my walls. 
Maps don’t last over night any more. We need a movie 
outfit to keep us up to the minute in states and boundaries.” 
“Gentlemen,” said the Drifter, “I fear you are indulging 
false hopes. I noticed the circulation manager letting out 
sail as I came by—but I fear you are all doomed to disap- 
pointment. What if there should be no raid?” The ex- 
pectant faces fell. “But just in case there should be,” said 
the Drifter indulgently, “remember the instructions they 
gave me in Mongolia: ‘When the bandits come, put away 
your gun and get out your tea-kettle.’"” If The Nation had 
only acquired the cheering habits of its English contem- 
poraries it would be thoroughly equipped for such an emer- 
gency. Perhaps some enthusiastic reader will fortify the 
office with a samovar. THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 
The Stone on Top of the Hill 


To THE Epitor or THE NATION: 

Sir: The following paragraph from a letter just received from 
Norman Angell should be of interest to readers of The Nation. 
New York, June 30 H. 8. 

“As to things in England: just now they are in a general way 
what they appear to be the world over. Everybody is deadly 
tired-——tired of the War, tired of the Peace; tired with the Huns, 
tired with themselves; tired with Capital but equally tired with 
Labour; and I think for a time we shall have just an organized 
indulgence of the senses. There is a minority in Labour very 
revolutionary in temper. Whether anything will come of their 
efforts will depend entirely on accidental circumstances. It is 
the case of a stone on the top of a hill sending the current one 
way or the other. Stranger things than the appearance of a 
Soviet Government in England have happened during the last 
year or two. If it came, of course, it wouldn’t be called the 
Soviet Government, but it might well be that. In fact I am dis- 
posed sometimes to think that is precisely what will happen. We 
shall have a new Coalition Ministry, the Coalition this time 
including representatives not alone of the parliamentary forces 
but also of the industrial forces. Trades Unionists will be taken 
into the Government as Trades Unionists and not as members of 
the political machine. Thus will begin the new chapter. But all 
calculations may be upset by the outbreak of a pestilence in 
Europe this year. Conditions physically in the Central Empire 
and Russia are beyond all belief; famine and disease may play 
Old Harry.” 

Thursday 


‘For of Such”’ 


To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: When adults fail let children take on responsibility! 

The teacher of the grade above mine told me that her “bad 
Johnnie” was getting so much better—“he’s my best boy now. 
Why, he brought me $3.50 for the savings stamp drive.” I 
knew the family: a sick grandmother, and a widowed mother 
working overtime until midnight, in a factory. Unthinkingly 
I blurted out, “I’m sorry—Johnny must have stolen it.” Then 
I stopped, realizing that the best teacher is the one who collects 
the most money for the Liberty or Victory drive of the moment 
and the best child is the baby of seven or eight who hands over 
the most dollars. 

Today another teacher said, “That kindergarten substitute 
teacher feels awfully worried because not a child in her class 
has bought a bond this term. It isn’t strange, for the older 
children have had to give so much money. She hasn’t been 
able to buy a bond herself yet because she’s only been paid $60 
in two months.” 

A nurse from another school said, “They told me Angelina 
was staying out. I found her at home cowering in that awful 
tenement.” (I knew it, over by the docks). “She said the 
teacher had told her not to dare to show her face until she 
brought that forty-eight cents for the drive. Why, there are 
six children, and the father is feeble-minded, and there wasn’t 


fifty cents in the place.’ 

Yesterday in the rain I stopped to see my favorite family. 
The father is a magnificent American specimen, a sXilled ship- 
builder, but one arm is crushed and splinters of bone suppurate 


out at intervals. Now he is able to work only one or two 


weeks out of every month at $18 a week piece work. The 
workmen’s compensation was paid in a lump sum four years 
ago and did not cover the expense of two years’ illness. The 
mother had to go to work in a munition factory last year. Now 
she works at something else for $10 to $12 a week. 


Their 


standard of living has dropped terribly. I found little nine- 
year-old Mary crying under the table with a note to the mother 
which said in effect, “Mary tells me you and your husband both 
work so I am sure you can save $50 for a bond. I am sure you 
are patriotic.” The mother said, “She dassent go to school 
because all the children that don’t pay are made a mock of. 
But never mind, dear, you know teacher likes you and says how 
smart you are, and I’ll write a note and tell how it is with us. 
Why, both of us got bonds last-summer, but I had influenza 
and his arm’s been bad again, and I don’t get good wages like 
I did last summer anyway.” 

A principal of my acquaintance said, “Yes, that is an inter- 
esting experiment in education you are suggesting, but I can’t 
do anything about it now. We are all taken up with problems 
of finance—teachers and children, too. I hear that Public 
School No. X has raised $80,000.” Another school head said to 
me, “You and I don’t believe in this sort of thing, even though 
we are not Marxian socialists. I tell you this country is going 
to pay for what it is doing to the children.” 

Is it not time that something was done to stop this sinister 
persecution of children? 


New York, June 21 A. N. N. 


Colonial Methods 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of June 14 you print a communication 
signed Moorfield Storey, in which this gentleman, in discussing 
the seizure of the German colonies, employs this language: 
“What you call its (Germany’s) colonies are parts of the earth’s 
surface which belong to their inhabitants, whom the Germans 
overcame by force and have misgoverned with great brutality 
for the purpose of enriching Germans.” Permit me to call the 
attention of your correspondent to a meeting of the British 
Colonial Society held at London shortly before the outbreak of 
the war. At that meeting Professor Bonn of Germany delivered 
a lecture on German colonial methods, at the end of which the 
British Colonial Secretary took the floor to pay a glowing tribute 
to the — in which Germany had managed her colonies and 
particularly to the humane treatment accorded the inhabitants 
thereof. From this historical fact your correspondent may infer 
how far he has been misled by war literature. As to those 
colonies “enriching Germans,” he is likewise mistaken. They 
(the colonies) cost the Imperial treasury considerably more than 
they ever brought in, especially because of the marvellous im- 
provements made wherever Germans set foot on foreign soil. 
The fact is that all Germany possessed when the war broke out, 
she had literally earned in the sweat of her brow, and in this 
she differed materially from her main rivals who, for a century 
or more, carried wealth from all corners of the earth into their 
coffers. In conclusion, if it is true what your correspondent 
asserts that all colonies belong to their inhabitants, there would 
be nothing left of Great Britain but England and Scotland. Or 
does he wish to see his own rule applied to Germany alone? 

St. Louis, June 18 H. R. 


Stepping Heavenward 


To THE EprtTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation and other progressive journals are full of 
hopeful signs, if your correspondent, Mr. Henry S. Foote, will 
but take note of them. Take, as one example, the effort of our 
churches to effect a reconciliation with the doctrines of Jesus. 
Our Presbyterian friends are raising ever so many millions in 
the hope that it will give them a start heavenward. The cynic’s 
remark that “When they are done spending those millions they 
will discover that the money led them in the wrong direction,” 
has no bearing, because what the cynic considers hell looks like 


heaven to the Presbyterian. 
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The Methodists are also going strong on the money route, 
and it is a question of dollars and cents whether they or the 
Presbyterians will reach the heavenly goal first. 

Our Catholic brethren have a reconstruction programme which 
is a bid for an amicable understanding with their old-time foe, 
Socialism. Episcopalians are inviting the poor to enter their 
churches wherever they have no mission near by. These are all 
hopeful signs of Christian revival. 


Pittsburgh, June 24 W. H. NoREN 


The Paths of Sympathy 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The Friends, commonly called Quakers, have sent hun- 
dreds of men and women to France for reconstruction work. 
They are establishing retail commerce by organizing coéperative 
stores; they are setting on its feet social service work in all its 
forms. They have established milk stations for babies, and 
have made possible several health exhibits, each with an attend- 
ance running into the hundreds of thousands. Most notable 
among these was the one at Lyons. Out of eight hundred and 
seventy-eight babies born in the maternity hospital at Chalons, 
eight hundred and thirty-eight were born alive, and survived the 
first month. Of the mothers only two died. In the general hos- 
pital at Sermaize, Dr. Babbitt performed over a thousand opera- 
tions with only seventeen surgical deaths. Records like these 
are rare, even in the best American hospitals. When it is re- 
membered that many of these mothers were moved into and out 
of bomb-proofs at critical times, and that the whole population 
was living on an insufficient and unpalatable diet, the “thera- 
peutic value of love” in this hospital work stands out in vivid 
contrast against the heartlessness of war. 

More men and women than can be sent have volunteered for 
reconstruction work in France, Serbia, and Russia. The ethical 
and religious spirit underlying their work has given people deep 
confidence in the Quakers, and has enabled those working on 
both sides of the battle line in “Red Russia,” to cash large drafts 
—for scores of thousands of dollars—in current funds during 
the past year, at a time when practically every other relief 
mission had withdrawn from Russia, and when money and credit 
were said to be unobtainable. 

The American Friends Service Committee which manages the 
American office of the Quaker reconstruction work hopes to be 
able to keep up this kind of work permanently, covering the 
homeland as well as foreign fields. The enormous and unsus- 
pected illiteracy brought to light by the recently published re- 
ports of the army is only one symptom of the vast need in our 
own rural districts, where people lack hospitals, doctors, 
churches, and -schools. 

Candidates for this permanent work might be drawn from 
colleges and academies, where pupils, instead of being offered 
travelling scholarships and European fellowships, might be 
offered a year’s constructive work in social service. The work 
would differ from the field work now provided by the schools 
of philanthropy in being primarily ethical and constructive. 
Without waiting for calls for financial aid, the workers would 
go to the homes of those with whom they could enter into fellow- 
ship, and deal with them in a spirit of sympathetic understand- 
ing. Unlike the modern social science expert, these Quakers 
would in a spirit of humility and with a sympathetic human 
interest, seek solely to help; not to investigate; not to obtain 
materia! for a survey. 

The results obtained by a few hundred Quaker workers, and 
the eagerness with which men and women have continued to 
volunteer since the signing of the armistice, indicate that suc- 
cess in the world reconstruction for which so many churches 
are planning depends more on providing opportunities for those 
willing to work, than on raising enormous funds for training 
and financing armies of professional workers. In planning the 
reconstruction of the world we must lay plans not only for re- 
building roads and houses and sewers, but also for rebuilding 


the paths of sympathetic human interest through which the 
love of humanity may function. 


New York, May 10 EDWARD THOMAS 


™ . 
Kosciusko 
To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Your Poiish correspondent in an article in The Nation of 
June 7, puts Kosciusko in the company of the great Poles, 
Sienkiewicz and Thaddeus. Kosciusko was not a Pole, but a 
Lithuanian by birth, inheritance, and belief. He was born in 
the village of Merecovscynoj, in the present government of Vilna, 
in 1746, at a time when Lithuania and Poland were still joined 
under the union of Lublin. He was all his life a lover of liberty 
and took, as we know, a glorious part in the winning of the 
American Revolution. Upon returning to his native country 
in 1784, he wrote to his friend, General Niesiolovski: 

“I pray your Excellency, respecting all which is dear to human- 
kind, that your Excellency will discharge me from a place that 
is uncomfortable, costly and to this time has produced nought. 
O these Gaskoni! [This term of ridicule for the Poles is 
derived from the cadets of Gascon in the time of Louis XIII, 
who have also given us the English term gasconnade.] Now I 
am free to write about the people of the land. I will say, the 
country is beautiful and should be given to the Lithuanians, 
who are active and industrious. But not for the lazy and fools. 
Allow me to return to Lithuania. Perhaps you will forsake me 
when you see that I cannot serve you? Who then am I? I can 
only say that I am none other than a Lithuanian, a friend of 
yours. . . . The Lord knows anger seizes me when I think 
that I, being a Lithuanian, must serve the Poles. “i 

The democrat Kosciusko, the man who was elected a member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati and received repeated honors 
from the American Congress, would shudder at the atrocities 
committed by the Polish junkers against the Jews and his own 
kin, the Lithuanians—all in the name of liberty and through 
the invocation of his own glorious record for freedom. To slay 
and to oppress the Lithuanians in the name of Kosciusko is as 
hideous a crime as to massacre Jews in the name of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Lithuanians today seek absolute independence. They 
cannot make common cause with Poland under the Dmowskis 
and the representatives of the old régime in Russia and Poland. 
Like Kosciusko, they seek the establishment of a democratic 
state on the principles of the American Revolution which he so 
nobly served. 


New York, June 20 BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


The Queen’s Navee 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In some of your recent issues you have had something 
to say about Jellicoe and the British Navy. Why don’t you 
refer all your critics upon this subject to Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operetta “H.M.S. Pinafore’? 


Groton, Mass., June 15 LAURENCE BROOKS 
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Literature 
Salvation By History 


The Undying Fire. By H. G. Wells. The Macmillan Company. 
| | G. WELLS, having discovered God in “Mr. Britling,’”’ and 

* its by-products, has now discovered the Bible in “The 
Undying Fire”—a fresh, verbose, eloquent version of the Book 
of Job. That mighty argument he has restated in current 
terms with astounding cleverness, with knowledge and passion, 
and with frequent bursts of high-flying, high-flaming imagina- 
tion. The novel is no mere imitation of the ancient drama; it 
owes to it rather its form than its substance. In the vast 
desolation and disillusion of our day Mr. Wells is content, as 
was the author of Job, to take a folk-tale from an old tradition 
and to adorn and inspire it with his own interpretation of the 
endless mystery of pain. Too intent upon his problem to dread 
petty accusations of indebtedness, he has followed the form of 
his original very closely. There is a prologue somewhere in 
upper space where God once more gives Satan permission to 
test the endurance of a righteous man; there are cycles of dis- 
quisition in which the tragic victim, Job Huss, defends himself 
against the selfish dubitancy of his wife, and the complacent, me- 
chanical theologizing of Sir Eliphaz Burrows, Mr. William Dad, 
and Mr. Joseph Farr, to say nothing of the pugnacious impu- 
dence of Dr. Elihu Barrack; there is the whirlwind Sir Alpheus 
Mengo, surgeon; there is the voice of God speaking to Job Huss 
out of the vapors of chloroform while he lies under the healing 
knife; and there is a final peace, full of miracles of restoration, 
to bring the victim back to the prosperity of body and spirit 
out of which God and Satan had plucked him for their experi- 
ment. 

Only the fable is antique. The language belongs wholly to 
the elastic, colloquial, experimental generation of which Mr. 
Wells is the prophet furthest heard. His heaven looks as if “a 
futurist with a considerable knowledge of modern chemical and 
physical speculation and some obscure theological animus had 
repainted the designs of a pre-Raphaelite. The voices of 
the cherubim and seraphim can be heard crying continually, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy.” Here are found in colloquy God, not bored, 
as might be looked for in a personage to whose omniscience noth- 
ing can ever be novel, but full of lively interest, and “Satan, 
the Unexpected.” “Satan has the compact alertness of habitual 
travel; he is as definite as a grip-sack, and he brings a flavor 
of initiative and even bustle upon a scene that would otherwise 
be one of serene perfection. If God is omnipresent by 
a calm necessity, Satan is everywhere by an incessant activity. 
They engage in unending metaphysical differences into which 
Satan has imported a tone of friendly badinage. They play 
chess together. The Ruler of the Universe creates the 
board, the pieces, and the rules; he makes all the moves; he 
may make as many moves as he likes whenever he likes; his 
antagonist, however, is permitted to introduce a slight inex- 
plicable inaccuracy into each move, which necessitates further 
moves in correction. The Creator determines and conceals the 
aim of the game, and it is never clear whether the purpose of 
the adversary is to defeat or assist him in his unfathomable 
project. Apparently the adversary cannot win, but also he 
cannot lose so long as he can keep the game going. But he 
is concerned, it would seem, in preventing the development of 
any reasoned scheme in the game.” 

In such an idiom the story takes its course. Job Huss, head- 
master of the great Woldingstanton School in Norfolk, is over- 
whelmed with sudden disasters. His private funds are swept 
away, an assistant master is killed by an explosion in a labora- 
tory, two boys unaccountably die of measles and two more 
are burned to death, Huss’s only son, a member of the Royal 
Flying Corps, is shot down over the German lines, and Huss 
himself is afflicted with cancer in a sordid lodging house at 
Sundering-on-Sea. Hither, to complete his misery, come his 
friends, Sir Eliphaz and Mr. Dad, governors of Woldingstanton, 


and Mr. Farr, head of the technical section of the school, whom 
the two governors propose to advance at once to the head- 
mastership. All three are hard, dogmatic, successful men with- 
out vision, scientists without history or philosophy. They croak 
stale nonsense about the moral order of the universe, its noble 
purposes, and its undeviating though inscrutable progression 
to some millennial end. But Huss, with the high, impassioned 
confidence of a seer and the absolute candor of a man hourly 
facing death, overwhelms them with his condemnation of the 
visible world for its wastefulness and incorrigible fecklessness. 
In this Mr. Wells only strums upon the harp he has played 
from the first. And he strikes no new note when, Sir Eliphaz 
and Mr. Dad having sought refuge in the notion of a future 
life which shall redress the dishonorable balance of this, Huss 
argues that mortal men survive in nothing but the immortality 
of Man. The contribution of the book to the long gallery of 
Mr. Wells’s ideas comes out in the debate between Huss and 
Dr. Barrack, a glib agnostic Elihu who takes issue with all 
present. To him Huss propounds the doctrine of the undying 
fire (the God of Mr. Britling in a slightly more human dress) 
which animates the minds of just men in every generation, 
sustaining them through the long darkness of Nature, stumbling 
and only finding its eyes after so long a struggle toward the 
light, and yet ceaseless, immortal, divine if you like to use an 
old term, the one incalculable good, the one indispensable hope 
of mankind. Science has never learned the secrets of that fire, 
but history has records of it, and now that science, which might 
have saved the human world, has instead almost wiped it out 
of existence by the war, history must guide us to an endurable 
path. Theology did not save us; science has not saved us. We 
must seek salvation by history—the history which will reveal 
to us some veritable tendency in human affairs around which 
a collective will can be organized to hasten and fulfill it. No 
longer—and again the earlier Mr. Wells speaks—must blind 
forces compete for a blind mastery of mankind. We poor pawns 
on the chessboard of God, having by Him been allowed to suspect 
some of the rules of His cosmic sport, must now take a hand 
in it to reduce the “inexplicable inaccuracy” which the Adver- 
sary, the Unexpected, constantly brings in to confuse the game. 
We must help God against Satan in the light of our own past. 

Salvation by history! To enough of Mr. Wells’s admirers, 
as to Huss’s friends at Sunderling-on-Sea, this will seem mysti- 
fication, a further loss of faith in pure reason, another flare 
from the mystical illumination in which Mr. Wells has been 
sitting, like Job among his ashes, ever since the war fell upon us 
and God dawned upon Mr. Wells. The ideas of all imaginative 
writers can be reduced to such simple terms, even those of Mr. 
Wells, that we wonder how they ever seemed so magical before 
analysis snipped off their curves and colors. The curves and 
colors, however, of “The Undying Fire” are its triumphs, not 
its ideas—which any thoughtful man can have for a few hours’ 
thinking. But the swiftness, the energy, the serried tumult of 
vivid images, the easy and varied diction, the natural ranging 
from ironic comedy to the tragedy of profound despair—these 
no other living English novelist could have achieved. Struc- 
turally, the book leaves something to be longed for: the bulky 
episode of the German submarine, though in itself stirring, does 
not fit its chapter; the very end of the story, the curtain tableau, 
is out of tone, fit rather for the deceptively conclusive last page 
of a common novel than for a grave and lofty argument. Only 
in this ending does Mr. Wells appear to have lost sight of his 
model. Without paralleling every turn and shift of the dialectic 
in the Book of Job, he has nevertheless rendered into our ver- 
nacular its chief dramatic moments, catching and throwing 
into high relief the ignoble qualities of the counsellors and the 
grand agony and spiritual purgation of Job. Himself not a 
great poet, Mr. Wells has displayed the peculiar merit of a 
great translator, adapting himself with feminine flexibility to 
his borrowed theme and yet reproducing it in an idiom as gen- 
uine as his skin. Translation, adaptation as “The Undying 
Fire” is, it has also a solid wealth of significance in its own 


right. 
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A Princeton Massinger 


The Duke of Milan. By Philip Massinger. Edited by Thomas 
W. Baldwin. Princeton University Dissertation. 

The Fatal Dowry. By Philip Massinger and Nathaniel Field. 
Edited by C. L. Lockert. Princeton University Dissertation. 


HE Graduate School in English at Princeton could hardly 
perform a better service in the cause of scholarship than to 
do for Massinger what Yale has for many years been doing for 
Ben Jonson. It is greatly to be hoped that the two plays now 
published are the first instalments of a series of dissertations 
that will u'timately include the entire corpus of Massinger’s 
plays and that will lay the foundations for a scientific and defini- 
tive edition. For the most recent complete edition (Cunning- 
ham’s), besides being now hard to come by, is, despite its occa- 
sional emendations, a mere reprint of Gifford’s. The obvious 
difficulty in the way of such an undertaking is the lack of funds; 
the publication of even the Variorum edition of Beaumont and 
Fletcher has apparently been halted, for no new volume has 
appeared since 1912. Perhaps the appearance of these two dis- 
sertations may call the attention of some wealthy lover of our 
older literature to this real need. It would be well to decide at 
once upon a standardized binding and title-page. The plays do 
not suffer, as do some of the Jonson series issued at Yale, from 
over-annotation; even so, some notes (for example, “The Fatal 
Dowry,” IV, i, 3) might have been omitted without much loss. 
“The Duke of Milan” presents no problem of authorship, it 
being Massinger’s unaided production. The question of sources, 
while interesting, is not complex, and Professor Baldwin’s exami- 
nation leads to no new conclusion. Josephus remains the chief 
source, while for the extravagant poisoning scene in the last act 
Massinger borrowed from “The Second Maiden’s Tragedy.” Un- 
like some critics, the editor believes that Massinger, while not 
slavishly imitating it, received some suggestions from “Othello.” 
The discussion of the date of the play indicates that “The Duke 
of Milan” was composed and performed towards the close of 1621 
or early in 1622. No notice is taken of the fact that the publica- 
tion of Markham’s and Sampson’s “Herod and Antipater” and 
of the first quarto of “Othello” in 1622 makes the latter year 
more likely. A defect in this Introduction, as in Professor Lacy’s, 
is the lack of any account of the history of criticism of the 
play. Thus Professor Baldwin makes no reference to Sir Leslie 
Stephen’s suggestion that the theme of conjugal fidelity may have 
been inspired by Charles I and his wife. The date of the piece 
of course makes this impossible, but it is of some interest in 
connection with the history of the play and consorts with one of 
Massinger’s best known characteristics, the introduction of polit- 
ical allusions. Professor Baldwin’s study of Massinger’s tech- 
nique, of his ethical prepossession, of his style, and of his con- 
ception of tragedy (all with special application to “The Duke of 
Milan”) is excellent. To his bibliography should be added Con- 
rad’s “Massinger’s Herzog von Mailand” (Stuttgart, 1904), and 
two suggestive articles in the Academy (June 21, 1890, and De- 
cember 19, 1891). 

Professor Lockert is unable to shed any light on the origin of 
the main plot of “The Fatal Dowry”; it remains unknown, with 
the possibility of some lost Spanish source still uppermost. The 
theme of the son’s redemption of his father’s corpse by means 
of his own captivity is still traced to Valerius Maximus. His 
conclusion, elaborately and, we think, convincingly substantiated 
on the basis of esthetic considerations, metrical tests, and the 
test of parallel passages, with regard to the division of author- 
ship between Massinger and Field, is new in various particulars, 
to Field being assigned far more of the play than he is given 
credit for by some critics. “The Fatal Dowry” presents possibili- 
ties for esthetic and psychological analysis unusual among the 
dramas of the Jacobean period. In most of them, as Professor 
Lockert remarks, “he who searches and probes them presently 
comes to a point beyond which critical inquiry is stopped short 
with a desperate finality; ...a few careful perusals exhaust 


their possibilities and tell us all there is to know of them. But 
‘The Fatal Dowry’... stands almost alone among its con- 
temporaries in sharing with the great creations of Shakespeare 
the power to open new vistas, to present new aspects, to offer 
new suggestions, the longer it is studied.” This quality Profes 
sor Lockert ascribes to the happy result of the combination of 
the peculiar excellences of the two authors. He takes full ad- 
vantage of it in his fine “Critical Estimate” of the play; espe- 
cially noteworthy is his analysis of the characterization of Beau- 
melle, which, far from deserving the censure of Saintsbury and 
Swinburne, is shown to be an outline drawing of the sort of 
woman—a victim of the tragedy of false romanticism in outlook 
upon life—that was to receive elaborate portraiture in the char- 
acter of Emma Bovary. The editor’s argument in favor of re- 
garding Ford’s “The Lady’s Trial” as a direct offshoot from 
“The Fatal Dowry” would have been more interesting had Pro- 
fessor Baldwin mentioned the possibility that in “Love’s Sacri- 
fice’ Ford may have borrowed from “The Duke of Milan.” 
There is an inevitable comparison, containing nothing that is 
novel, between “The Fatal Dowry” and Rowe's “The Fair Peni- 
tent.” The Introduction closes with an interesting study of the 
latest drama founded upon the old tragedy—Beer-Hofmann’s 
“Der Graf von Charolais,” a recent production of the so-called, 
and rightly so-called, Decadent School of Vienna. 


A History of Religions 


The History of Religions. By E. Washburn Hopkins. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 

T O ordinary event in the world of comparative religion is the 
4 appearance of so ambitious a book as this “History of Re- 
ligions” by so ripe a scholar as Professor Hopkins. Those who 
have worked in the same subject may realize what its prepara- 
tion has meant. The author has had to compete with specialists 
not merely in his own department, Sanskrit, but in numerous 
others. Hours, even days, of labor might be required in tracing 
the discussion on some disputed point of archeology up to date 
through obscure society proceedings in many languages, in or- 
der to form a conclusion which could be allowed only a sentence 
of space. 

An outstanding characteristic of Mr. Hopkins’s method is 
self-restraint. He is constantly on guard against the disposi- 
tions to romance and to generalize, which are obsessions of so 
many writers upon religions. He is careful not to be misled 
by those who have read advanced ideas into primitive beliefs, 
or who have neglected the effect of suggestion upon the minds 
of pagan tribes that have brushed, however lightly, against 
Christianity. Not only does he scorn to cater to the fancy of 
seekers after sublime truth in every savage cult, but he refrains 
from assisting the mind of the student by succinct yet inaccurate 
classifications. Religions are here arranged geographically 
rather than around common ideas, after the manner of Frazer. 
We are offered a mass of details which, although as select and 
compact as possible, necessarily remain somewhat confusing, but 
which may be received as well-winnowed data, inspiring not en- 
thusiasm but confidence. 

This is true more especially in respect to the cults of savage 
races, ancient and modern, which Mr. Hopkins follows into all 
divisions of the globe, devoting to them about one-fourth of the 
volume. Qualified inductions are indeed ventured, as, for instance, 
that “certain religious phenomena are conspicuous in certain 
environments while not unknown elsewhere, fetichism in Africa, 
taboo and mana in Polynesia, totemism in North America.” In 
order of treatment, he follows a generally upward trend of ideas, 
through Africa, Asia (Ainus and Shamans), Polynesia, Amer- 
ica, and Europe. Germanic religion he compares unfavorably 
with Celtic Druidism, though rating it above Slavic ideas. “On 
the whole,” he says, “Teutonic religion combines a crude cult 
with a crude belief. It lies between the intellectual level of 
the North and South American Indians, never rising to the 
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height of the best Mexican and Peruvian ideas, but distinctly 
surpassing, in some regards, that of the savages of our Northern 
hemisphere. It shows no deep religious feeling, no ethical sys- 
tem; it has no religious poet or prophet; only tales about gods. 
It has feasts, not fasts, as a religious expression.” If we look 
upon this as a contemporary emotional judgment, we must re- 
member that it includes our own Low German ancestors, but 
the author distinguishes these latter as progressive in worship- 
ping gods of peace and trade. Faith in the All-father he 
ascribes to a reflex from Christianity, and he points out that 
the northern Walhalla is late. We are reminded that the Prus- 
sians (the Baltic Prussian race proper, of Slavic affinity) were 
heathen as late as the fourteenth century A. D. 

When he comes to consider the higher religions, starting with 
Vedic Hinduism, Mr. Hopkins tersely describes their develop- 
ment and sectarian changes without attempting to quote at 
length from their sacred writings. The Indian religions are first 
disposed of, then those of China, Japan, Egypt, Babylon, 
Zoroaster, Israel, Mohammed, Greece, and Rome, ending with 
“The Religion of Christ and Christianity.” 

In spite of, or possibly because of, his own specialization in 
the religions of India, Mr. Hopkins discusses these religions dis- 
passionately. Even the humanely ethical force of Buddhism 
fails to move him. As he proceeds further west he broadens his 
treatment, and manifests certain preferences. Zoroastrianism 
he appears to admire. He warms up to the monotheistic re- 
former King Amenhotep IV, of Egypt, and honors the hymn to 
the Aton by a long quotation. The sun-cult he rates rather 
above the Osiris ideal as a value in ancient Egyptian religion. 

The chapter which stands last before the discussion of Chris- 
tianity is reserved for pagan Roman religion, to the faults of 
which our author is a little blind and to its virtues very kind. 
That it possessed a certain moral austerity above Hellenism 
may be granted, but it was a gross formalism. In its state es- 
tablishment it was an outrageous instrument of soldier, capi- 
talist, and oppressor; compered with it as an agency for evil, 
Moloch worship was of slight efficiency. 

In the chapters dealing with Hebraism and Christianity, which 
seem to be outside of Mr. Hopkins’s vocational concerns, he shows 
a more radical tendency, and loses something of his caution in 
ascribing derivations. He inclines to depreciate Babylonian in- 
fluences and to magnify Persian. Large place is allowed for 
Greek infiltration before and after Christ. His attribution of 
primitive Christian rites to Mithraic example goes further than 
will be followed by all of his readers, even by those who are 
impressed with the ingenuity of the Church in adapting old 
forms wherever a chance coincidence furnished a point for the 
purpose. As a climax, he ventures to account for the historic 
vitality of Christianity, manifest in its power of self-cleansing 
and self-perpetuation. Setting aside supernatural reasons, this 
vitality is due, he says, to Christianity’s fundamentally blended 
twofold nature, which (at risk of failing to do his argument 
justice in a summary) we may state as follows: One element 
is an intellectual and social morality, based on authority, typified 
in state religions like those of Israel, Rome, and China, implanted 
by the personal teachings of Jesus and represented by the “lib- 
eral Christianity” of the nineteenth century. The other element 
is an individualistic and emotional mysticism, essentially un- 
moral, akin to Mediterranean Nature cults and Hindu sects, 
propagated by the Christianity which grew up about Christ, and 
exhibited in the monistic mysticism of the twentieth century. 

In this analysis, the state ideal is assumed to be the moral 
power, the teacher of duty to theology. It is a degrading theory 
and, however true at the beginning, history enables us to rise 
above it. It neglects a highly important element in Christianity 
the ethics of individualistic altruism, arising from the words 
and life of Jesus, grounded in sympathy, typified by an activated 
Buddhism, and represented in our own as in earlier times by 


various minority sects or parties. Has a recognition of this 
element perhaps been avoided by Mr. Hopkins under compulsion 
of an intellectual and emotional force cognate with recent world 


events? 


A Proconsul’s Fruitful Years 


Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774. By M. E. Monckton 

Jones. New York: Oxford University Press. 

6 he: problem of the English in America was very different 
from the problem of the English in Asia. In America, the 
English had to deal with nomad tribes of head-hunters just 
emerging from the Stone Age. In Asia, they had to deal with 
a densely settled native population, with a land-tenure, a system 
of government, complicated methods of trade and commerce, all 
based on customs and habits of thovght unlike anything in Eng- 
land. Queen Elizabeth’s original charter of 1600 empowered 
English merchants to trade in the Far East. King James made 
their charter perpetual; but it was not till 1633 that the Com- 
pany obtained a foothold in the province of Arissa at Balasore. 
At first they were simple traders, but the deliquescence of the 
Mogul Empire forced them to take obvious measures of self- 
defense. Soon they obtained political powers. Clive’s great vic- 
tory at Plassey in 1757 assured them a supremacy they never 
lost again. The power of “John Company” extended westward 
steadily, but was more and more limited by the home Govern- 
ment, until the Great Mutiny showed the impossibility of a 
commercial organization attempting to rule an empire. 

Mr. M. E. Monckton Jones’s “Warren Hastings in Bengal” is 
the ninth volume in the Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
As such, it is designed for the use of the special student rather 
than the general reader. It bristles with details, and every chap- 
ter is carefully buttressed with extracts from the original docu- 
ments. To the American reader, the copious use of Indian terms 
such as dustuk, pargana, chowkey, gomastah, dadni may prove 
somewhat repellent; but it does not take long to master them; 
and once understood, they save the trouble of translating into 
inexact English equivalents. With their aid, one can form a 
clear idea of the difficulties the English merchants had to over- 
come, and how they failed until a little man of genius showed 
them how to succeed. 

At first the East India Company had only its trading-posts 
or factories, where native goods were collected for shipment to 
England. “From England came woollens, broadcloths, velvets, 
carpets, hardware, metals, guns, furniture and other manufac- 
tures to be sold at ‘outcry’ in Calcutta. The return cargoes con- 
sisted of the silk and cotton cloths and muslins, embroideries, 
shawls of Bengal and northern India, saltpetre from Patna, 
pepper and other spices, gums and resins, porcelain and tea from 
China, ivory and precious stones.” How these various commodi- 
ties were collected and paid for makes an interesting chapter in 
the history of commerce. 

Then the Company acquired territory. In 1698 the new set- 
tlement which Charnock founded at Didi Kalkateh secured the 
Zemindari of Calcutta, Sutaluti, and Govindpur, which included 
383 villages. At once a thousand and one problems of admin- 
istration arose clamoring for solution. The first man to arrive 
at an intelligent understanding of them was Warren Hastings, 
the great proconsul, whose trial is one of the events of English 
history. He did not solve the problems at a glance, or by intui- 
tion, but by the toilsome and unromantic road of hard work, an 
infinite capacity for taking pains. He learned the vernaculars, 
he studied the native, his laws, customs, habits, prejudices. He 
proved himself to be the indispensable man; and, when his 
chance came, he instituted reforms which are still the basis of 
the English administration of India. Most of this foundation 
work was done in the years 1772 and 1773. The great commer- 
cial enterprise whose servant he was stood on the brink of fail- 
ure. Hastings saved it from failure. He found the English “a 
source of disease and misery to the country; he turned them 
into a spring of new life which brought integrity and vigor into 
its government, humanity into its law courts, freedom into its 
markets.” Apart from the intrusion of the English, the natives 
were divided among themselves. Hastings gave them unity in- 
stead of anarchy. “A firm authority was set up, enemies were 
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shut out, and, above all, the long-suffering ryot, whose cause 
Hastings had ever most at heart, learnt that he could work his 
land unhindered and enjoy a fair share of its fruits, and that 
the poor as well as the great could get a hearing and receive 
justice.” 

The work is enriched by two remarkable portraits, one show- 
ing Hastings the reformer about the age of forty and the other 
the Squire of Daylesford. The first is dégagé, smiling, young: 
the second is old, alert, bearing the impress of greatness. Mac- 
aulay’s characterization of the outward man is unsurpassed: “A 
person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage 
which, while it indicated deference to the court, indicated also 
habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high and intellectual 
forehead, a brow pensive but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible 
decision, a face pale and worn but serene, on which was written 
as legibly as under the picture in the council-chamber at Cal- 
cutta, Mens qua in arduis.” 


Aspects of Mid- Amerie: 
Winesburg, Ohio. By Sherwood Anderson. New York: B. W. 

Huebsch. 

The Soul of Ann Rutledge. By Bernie Babcock. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Jimmie Higgins. By Upton Sinclair. New York: Boni and 

Liveright. 

R. SHERWOOD ANDERSON is one who stands up among 

the new corn in the black and heavy prairie country of the 
Great Valley. His desire is to be a real voice of Mid-America. 
Winesburg, Ohio, is a typical place, like Caxton, Ia., whence came 
Windy McPherson’s son, or Coal Creek, Penn., whence came 
Beaut McGregor; and George Willard, the reporter for the 
Winesburg Eagle, is reporter also for the whole great central 
plain. We sympathize with Mr. Anderson and with what he is 
trying to do. Such work as his is not absolute; one must talk of 
his aims and desires as well as of his actual feats. Mr. Ander- 
son has always protested against convention; to use his own 
words, he defies the New Englanders’ gods (either of State 
Street or of Beacon Street) and tries to find honest Mid-Ameri- 
can gods. Yet either he never does quite find them or he 
can never precisely set forth what he has found. 

In one respect Mr. Anderson differs from our recollection of 
him. Of his picture of Caxton, Ia., it was said that “fortunately 
lacking Mr. McMasters’s keen scent and relish for evil, he has 
given us a truer and sounder picture” than that of Spoon River. 
It is not probable that Mr. Anderson has acquired a keener scent 
for evil than in earlier days, but he sees much in Winesburg that 
the New England gods at least would call evil. It seems prob- 
able that Mr. Anderson has given a distorted view of life, that 
he caricatures even Winesburg, Ohio. Doubtless there as else- 
where young men and young women are restless under the 
stings of sex, and there as elsewhere there are evasions and 
perversions of convention. 

Another view of Mid-America has appeared of late. New 
Salem, IIl., before the Civil War, was more primitive than 
Winesburg or Spoon River, but all three were Mid-American, 
and should have something in common. Miss Babcock, in “The 
Soul of Ann Rutledge,” has turned her eyes on other evidences 
than those of greatest attraction to Mr. Anderson; her mind is 
intent on another of the great impulses of mankind, that of re- 
ligion, a factor of life even at Winesburg. Religion has always 
been an important element in the life of the Middle West and 
Miss Babcock is right in making religion the master force in her 
episode in the early life of Abraham Lincoln. She presents a 
sketch which is as unconventionally true in its own way as some 
of Mr. Anderson’s. If we accept Peter Cartwright engulfing the 
scoffers in the deep black mud, we can also accept young Lincoln’ 
listening to the clear voice singing, “I’m a pilgrim, I’m a 
stranger.” To write a story about Lincoln and Ann Rutledge 
that shall not be an obvious failure is in itself something of a 


feat. Miss Babcock does more than deserve this negative praise; 
her picture has positive points of excellence 

This same Mid-America served as an abiding-place for Jimmie 
Higgins, although he did not stand in the cornfield among the 
tassels and the ears; he stood before a machine, feeding in little 
billets of steel. His friends and companions were not Rutledges 
from South Carolina and McLeans of New York. They have 
names like Stankiewitch and Schneider, and came originally 
from places farther off than any State in the Union. Even the 
motives of life are different; Jimmie Higgins’s life is not much 
influenced by the thought of women or of God; it is dominated 
by a passion unknown to Abraham Lincoln or George Willard 
Yet Leesville and Ironton are obviously Middle-Western, and 
here and there we see the old swimming-hole and the cornfield 
that we are used to, and indeed see people who look familiar. 

Mr. Sinclair’s book is not primarily Mid-American or even 
American. It is international in its sympathy, and international 
too in scope and scene. It presents a crowded but living pano- 
rama of socialism in America during the last five years. It is in 
Mr. Sinclair’s usual manner, which is a contrast to Mr. Ander- 
son’s or Miss Babcock’s. Mr. Anderson thinks of his characters as 
real people; it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he watches 
them to see what they will do. Miss Babcock, meditating over 
the figures of the past, more or less clearly known, conceives old 
incidents again or devises new incidents to fill out gaps in the 
record. But Mr. Sinclair’s mind is filled with the great motives 
over which he has thought so much. His figures are not exactly 
types devised to fit each situation; they are something more. 
But they come and go for the development of the idea, and seem 
to have little interest in life save that which comes out in their 
relation to Jimmie Higgins. 


Books in Briet 


| YT danconigeeraes or not, says Joseph Edgar Chamberlain in “The 
Ifs of History” (Altemus), “we believe that events are 
consciously ordered before their occurrence, we are compelled 
to admit the importance of contingency in human affairs.” As 
his first illustration of this thesis, he recalls the case of Chris- 
topher Columbus, and points out that if, against his judgment, 
he had not turned south, following a flight of birds to San 
Salvador, North America would probably today be a Spanish 
possession. Royal marriages do not count for much nowadays, 
but if Ethelred the Redeless had not married the Norman 
Emma, there would most likely have been no Norman Conquest, 
of which Green says that “it secured for England a new com- 
munion with the artistic and intellectual life of the world with- 
out her. To it we owe not merely English wealth and English 
freedom, but England herself.” Ethelred married, Elizabeth 
did not—possibly with equally momentous results. “For if 
Elizabeth had married and if her progeny had sat on 
the throne and continued the sway of the Tudors, half a century 
of turmoil and bloodshed, under the essentially foreign rule of 
the Stuarts, might have been spared to England. The Revolu- 
tion would doubtless never have taken place. The material and 
intellectual advance of England and all Britain would have 
been steady and sure upon the splendid foundation of the Eliza- 
bethan structure.” Twice, says our author, “has the religion of 
Europe been apparently at the mercy of a chance contingency”— 
once, when Themistocles out-manceuvred Aristides politically at 
Athens, and Mithra as well as the Persians lost the day; and 
again when Charles Martel turned the tide of battle against 
the Moslim at Tours in the eighth century. Mr. Chamberlain 
has written a very interesting and suggestive little book. 


A THOROUGH understanding of Russia’s present state is 
“« * difficult without a knowledge of her past. Readers desirous 
of a more or less intimate acquaintance with Russian history 
will find “Russia; From the Varangians to the Bolsheviki” 
(Oxford University Press), by Raymond Beazley, Nevill Forbes, 
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and G. A. Birkett, a valuable and competent aid. The work is 
based on excellent Russian sources and is written in a readable 
style. The reader will learn, much to his surprise, that Russia 
was not always an autocratic monarchy, that she possessed 
democratic institutions several centuries ago, and elected her 
rulers, while the principality of Novgorod even practiced the 
right of recall. He will also find that mass movements which 
would now be called Bolshevist occurred in the seventeenth 
century, notably under the leadership of one Stenka Razin, and 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, led by Pugachev. 
Those movements were a spontaneous reaction against oppres- 
sion and the poverty in which the common people lived. Even 
foreign intervention in Russia, such as we are now witnessing, 
is not without parallel in that country’s history. In 1606-1613 
Poles and Swedes ravaged the country, taking advantage of the 
internal strife following the extinction of the dynasty which had 
been in power. The parallel is further strengthened by the cir- 
cumstance that even then intervention was solicited by the 
Boyars, the nobility of that day. But the contending factions 
united in the face of the national danger, expelled the invaders 
and elected the first Romanoff to the throne. The book ends 
with the abdication of the last Czar of that dynasty. It does not 
deal with the Provisional Government, as the title might lead 
the reader to believe. 


6 Noses little brochure “Shylock Not a Jew” (The Stratford Com- 

pany), by Maurice Packard and Adelaide Marshall, is rather 
an impassioned protest against anti-Semitism in general than a 
serious contribution to Shakespearean exegesis. The authors 
consider at great length the obvious and oft-debated perver- 
sion of law in the trial scene, recalling to us by their dis- 
cussion that “Dramatic Reverie” in which R. H. Horne re- 
wrote the scene more nearly in accordance with elementary 
principles of justice. They then note those characteristics in 
Shylock that prove him to be a caricature rather than a true 
picture of the Jewish nation. The two ideas, that Shylock 
should demand the pound of flesh, and that he should be an 
obedient servant of the Jewish law which forbids the shedding 
of blood, are incompatible. That Shylock, one of an oppressed 
and outcast race, should boldly appeal to the Venetian court 
and should even be depicted sharpening his knife in prepara- 
tion for the shedding of Christian blood, is, it is contended, 
historically impossible. Of course it is. All the while the re- 
viewer was reading this book the old chorus was running in 
his head: “Which nobody can deny, which nobody can deny!” 


6 bepee text of Mr. Henry Collins Spillman’s little book en- 
titled “Personality” (Gregg Publishing Company) would 
seem to be found in Dean Johnson’s dictum, quoted in the In- 
troduction: “You are a very complicated machine and you are 
the only person who can drive it or in any may improve it. 
Your friends may know a great deal about your powers mentally 
and physically but they cannot make you over. If you want 
your machine to be in the best possible running order and to 
do the work for which it is best fitted, you must know it more 
thoroughly taan you do your horse or your dog.” In the follow- 
ing chapters Mr. Spillman describes the various parts that go 
to make up the human machine that is called “personality,” 
and points out how they are best driven and how they may be 
developed and improved. We may quote the following as a 
specimen of the author’s manner: “Whoever believes a given 
task impossible achieves a result corresponding to his suspicions. 
Philip the Second built the resplendent Spanish Armada and 
sent her forth to crush the lesser English fleet. But the admiral 
of the Spanish Armada was given to seasickness and openly 
confessed to Philip his lack of confidence in the expedition. The 
Spanish Armada, over-equipped with guns and sailors, sailed 
straight into the defeat which corresponded to the mental 
pattern of its admiral.” The questionnaires at the ends of the 
chapters afford the reader ample suggestions for enlarging on 
the matter in the text from his own experience and imagination. 


UNNINGHAW’S “History of the Sikhs” (Oxford University 

Press) is now seventy years old, and much of its theory has 
been rendered obsolete by the advance of archzology; but the 
groundwork was so thoroughly done that the book well deserves 
reprinting. Lieutenant Joseph Davey Cunningham was a son of 
Allan, the stone-mason poet, author of “A Wet Sheet and a 
Flowing Sea.” He went to India in 1834 and served first on 
the staff of the chief engineer of the Bengal Presidency. During 
the first Sikh War, he was in closest contact with events as staff 
officer under various generals, and as eye-witness of important 
battles. After the war, he became political agent to the State 
of Bhopal. His contact with the Sikhs seems to have awakened 
his sympathy for the fighting, casteless Puritans of India, for 
he devoted about five years of his life to composing their history. 
His views were so displeasing to his superiors that he was sent 
back to regimental duty, and the disgrace hastened his death, 
which occurred in 1851. The fact is that Cunningham was a 
frank critic of British policy towards the Sikhs; and that gives 
his work its special value. An appendix of nearly ninety care- 
fully prepared pages supplies much added information of per- 
manent value on various matters connected with Sikh history 
and Sikh religion. 


Loe editions of American classics are commonly pre- 
4 pared by English scholars, who naively and sometimes 
patronizingly interpret Western literary attempts to their 
countrymen. It is an interesting change to find that the collec- 
tion of “Tales by Washington Irving” in the “Oxford Edition 
of Standard Authors” (Humphrey Milford) has been edited by 
Dr. Carl Van Doren. Dr. Van Doren’s admirable introduction 
is largely biographical, but it is full of apt characterizations of 
Irving’s works, and it concludes with a few pages of sound 
general criticism. Especially telling are frequent terse but in- 
clusive summary sentences, like this of “Rip van Winkle” and 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”: “In them for the first time 
Irving’s wit, a little boisterous in his youth, and his poetical 
mood, recently somewhat mawkish over antiquities and afflic- 
ions, were mixed in perfect proportions with the material of 
which he had fuller knowledge than of any other.” The selec- 
tions have evidently been made with a strict definition of the 
word “tale” in mind. The “Sketch Book” is represented only 
by “Rip van Winkle,” “The Spectre Bridegroom,” and “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow’—such slow-moving and sentimental 
narratives as “The Pride of the Village,” “The Widow and her 
Son,” and “The Wife” being excluded. There are four selec- 
tions from “Bracebridge Hall.” Much more than half the 
volume is taken from “Tales of a Traveller,” and “The Al- 
hambra.” Readers who feel that “Tales of a Traveller” is the 
least admirable of Irving’s miscellanies will be disappointed that 
it is here so prominent; yet as a writer of tales, an author must 
be judged by the tales that he wrote. 


I Eee appropriate may be the phrase “the silent navy,” 

it does not apply to Secretary Daniels, whose speeches, 
delivered on all manner of occasions and on an average of 
two or three a month during the period of war, are now pub- 
lished under the title “The Navy and the Nation” (Doran). 
The heading of an address to Naval Academy graduates, “Get 
You a Naval Hero,” may suggest Mr. Daniels’s oratorical style; 
and a sentence from one of his talks to men in training, “I tell 
you there is but one morale of the service and that is morals,” 
might serve as a general text. These patriotic and moral 
preachments in homely, rather threadbare phrases, display those 
qualities of Mr. Daniels which not only have excited a cam- 
paign of bitter derision within and without the service, but 
have enabled him to stand up against it and to establish a record 
of creditable accomplishments in beth war and peace. It may 
be, too, that we underestimate the value of Mr. Daniels’s journal- 
istic training, for it was a critic no more kindly than Colonel 
Harvey who declared the Secretary’s 1918 Report, part of which 
is here reprinted, “a classic of the war.” 
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“self-determination” is almost world-wide, and 
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sition of the ideals which have inspired the 
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mere statement of India’s claim to self-gov- 
ernment, but a sympathetic study of eleven 
leaders whose influence and personality have 
gradually led to that development of India 
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This is the story of a man who was so faith- 
ful a servant to his conscience that he followed 
it even when it brought him into conflict with 
all else that he held dear and sacred. It is the 
story of a conscientious objector—a Quaker— 
who hated war sincerely and passionately and 
who could not compromise with this hatred 
when faced by the supreme crisis of our age. 

Christopher Sterling, the central character 
of the book, represents a class that is numer- 
ous, widely discussed and little understood, and 
it is as an interpretation of one of this class 
and not as a special plea for their beliefs, 
that this book has been written. It is published 
because, as a story of human emotions and 
experiences it has a powerful appeal and be- 
cause it contributes to an understanding of a 
type which has been and will probably con- 
tinue to be of great political and social impor- 
tance. 


At All Booksellers, $1.50 net 
Robert M. McBride & Co., Publishers, N. Y. 
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and the whole interesting story is here given. 
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A New Movement —Real Education 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
Preparing Teachers, Leaders and Students of all 
Countries for Fundamental Work 

WE TEACH 


Philosophy—which is based on Reality, 
not on assumption. 


Art—which is Doing, not technique. 


Science—which is Knowledge, not ex- 
perimentation. 


Industry—which regards the Whole In- 
dividual, not “Labor” as a product. 


Consciousness—w hich is a Development. 


The World Workers for Real Education invite 
Workers and all others interested to write and 
investigate. We will form classes wherever the 
Work may be called for. Address 518 Pierce 
Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 








A SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community Workers 
Reorganized on the Cooperative Plan 
John Collier, 

In an eight months’ course the School pre- 
pares students to meet the demand for trained 
workers and organizers in Communities, In- 
dustrial Welfare Organizations, Public Schools, 
Churches, and Colleges. Also offers short 
courses for trained workers already in the 
field and for volunteers. Address for full 
information 
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Soviet Russia 


A 90- page pamphlet 
containing the Constitu- 
tion, the Land Law, and 
various other decrees of 
the Soviet Government 
that appeared in the De- 
cember 28th, 1918, and 
subsequent issues of The 
Nation. 





Bound in substantial paper cover 
with linen backing. 


25 Cents a copy 





Special price for large quantities. 
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Inquisition in India 


By SURENDRA KARR 


HE British consider that they have established a “good 

form of government” in India. Yet within the past 
three months they have passed more stringent legislation 
against sedition than any other country in the world; such 
legislation can be possible only where there is bad govern- 
ment. The Rowlatt Commission, under the guidance of 
Judge Rowlatt, of London, with a few Englishmen and one 
Indian, spent many months investigating revolutionary 
conspiracies in India. Their investigations were largely 
confined to police records; never did they, according to their 
own confession, consult the public, for whose safety the 
Commission ostensibly undertook their work. 

The outcome of the Rowlatt investigation was the presen- 
tation to the Governor-General-in-Council of two measures 
known as the Rowlatt Bills. The recent passage of these 
measures has rocked the very foundation of British rule 
in India. People of every shade of opinion and belief have 
united in protest against this legalized pillage of human 
rights. The workers for India’s independence, at whom 
the bills were especially aimed, have strengthened their 
organization from one end of the country to the other, and 
have consolidated their power to advance the programme 
of the emancipation of India. 

The Rowlatt Bills were passed over the protests of 
even the most conservative Indian members of the pseudo- 
legislature, and despite the opposition of the public—loyal- 
ists, moderates, and extremists—while nine members of 
the Imperial Legislative Council have already resigned. 
There are two of these Bills, with many sections and sub- 
sections. The first is an amendment of the Indian Penal 
Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure of 1898, and the 
second makes provision for emergency powers for the Gov- 
ernment, supplementing the ordinary Criminal Law in 
special circumstances. 

Sec. 2 of Bill No. 1 reads thus: 

In Chapter 17 of the Indian Penal Code, after Section 124-A, 
the following section shall be inserted, namely: 

124-B. Whoever has in his possession any seditious docu- 
ment intending that the same shall be published or circulated, 
shall, unless he proves that he had such document in his posses- 
sion for a lawful purpose, be punished with imprisonment which 
may extend to two years or with fine or with both. 

Explanation: For the purposes of this section, the expression 
“seditious document” means any document containing any word, 
signs, or visible representations which instigate or are likely 
to instigate, whether directly or indirectly— 

(a) the use of criminal force against His Majesty or the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India, or against public 
servants or any individual public servant. 

Men may be arrested and imprisoned for being in the 
possession of both published and unpublished documents, 
and also published and unpublished pictures of a “seditious” 
nature. Even during the Spanish Inquisition, persons were 
provided with an index of proscribed books. 


There is no way of knowing what will be considered 
seditious until after the conviction. In accordance with 
British India judicial precedent, it is held that absence 
of affection is disaffection [vide B. G. Tilak, 22 B 112 
(134) ], and to excite or attempt to excite disaffection for 
the Government is one form of sedition. Under the cir- 
cumstances, any person criticizing the action of an ordi- 
nary police official, not to mention higher authorities, may 
be considered seditious. 

The method of arrest and trial will give a clearer idea 
of the drastic nature of the new bills. Bill No. 2, Section 
25, provides: 

(1) That the local Government shall forward to the investi- 
gating authority a concise statement in writing setting forth 
plainly the grounds on which the Government considered it 
necessary that the order should be made. 

(2) The investigating authority shall then hold an inquiry im 
camera for the purpose of ascertaining what in its opinion, 
having regard to the facts and circumstances adduced by the 
Government, appears against the person in respect of whom the 
order has been made. 

Provided that the investigating authority shall not disclose 
to the person whose case is before it any fact the communi- 
cation of which might endanger the public safety or the safety 
of any individual. 

Provided further, that nothing in this sub-section shall be 
deemed to entitle the person in question to appear or to be 
represented before the investigating authority by pleader, nor 
shall the local Government be so entitled. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 
shall be’ conducted in such manner as the investigating au- 
thority considers best and suited to elicit the facts of the case; 
and in making the inquiry such authority shall not be bound 
to observe the rules of the law of evidence. 

It is evident, then, that the be held in 
secrecy; the accused will have no way of securing legal 
advice; he may not bring any witness to testify for him. 
The investigating authority is armed with arbitrary power 
to do as it pleases, for it “shall not be bound to observe 
the rules of the law of evidence.” “The inquiry shall be 
conducted in such manner as the investigating authority 
finds best suited to elicit the facts of the case.” It is known 
to all students of history that in order to obtain confes- 
sions, the Inquisition resorted to the process of weakening 
physical strength, and to torture. In India, even before 
the adoption of the provision quoted above, suspects and 
detenues have been thrown into dark, solitary cells and de- 
prived of food, sleep, and rest. The testimony of political 
prisoners for many years past proves that methods of actual 
physical torture have been practiced by the authorities. In- 
numerable instances can be cited in connection with the 
operations of the Defense of India Act, and Regulation III 
of 1818, whereby investigating authorities have been legally 
empowered to adopt most inhuman and obnoxious methods 
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in obtaining confessions. 
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Perhaps nowhere in the civilized world is there sanction 
for trial without jury. The Star Chamber of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods in England, however, has been revived, 
in the twentieth century, in India. The Rowlatt Bills pro- 
vide (Bill No. 2, Sec. 5), for a special court of three High 
Court Judges, who may sit at any place where they may 
deem best, and no jury is permitted to sit with them. Juries 
are excluded in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Rowlatt Commission, which says: “We think it neces- 
sary to exclude juries and assessors, mainly because of the 
terrorism to which they are liable.” Behind closed doors 
the trial will be conducted, and there is no way by which 
the public may learn the method of procedure or the evi- 
dence produced. Section 11 of Bill No. 2 says: 

The Court may prohibit or restrict in such way as it may 
direct the publication or disclosure of its proceedings. 

According to Section 15 of Bill No. 2, the accused may 
be convicted of an offence with which he is not charged. 
This section provides: 

If in any trial under this part it is proved that the accused 
has committed any offence, whether a scheduled offence or not, 
the Court may convict the accused of that offence although he 
was not charged with it. 

In other words, if a person is concluding his defense and 
is proving himself innocent, a sudden charge may be brought 
against him of an entirely different nature than that before 
the Court. Under the provision of the bills, he is not per- 
mitted to prepare for this new charge in order adequately 
to present his defence. 

A convicted person has no right to make any appeal 
from the judgment of the Court. Section 17, Bill No. 2, 
provides that: 

The judgment of the Court shall be final and conclusive, and, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the code or of any other law 
for the time being in force or of anything having the force of 
law by whatsoever authority made or done, there shall be no 
appeal from any order or sentence of the Court, and no High 
Court shall have authority to revise any such order, to sentence 
or to transfer any case from such Court, or to make any order 
under Section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any 
kind in respect of any proceedings under this part. 

The Court may now ignore the Indian Evidence Act of 
1872. If the witness for the prosecution cannot present 
his evidence in person for one reason or another, his state- 
ments before a police officer will be recorded as true. He 
can thus escape cross-examination. Truth or falsity will 
never be determined. Or, in reality, the witness may be 
dead, or may never have existed at all. 

Sec. 18, Bill No. 2. 1. (a) The statement of any person has 
been recorded by a Magistrate, and such statement has been 
read over and explained to the person making it and has been 
signed by him, or 

(b) The statement of any person has been recorded by the 
Court, but such person has not been cross-examined, such state- 
ment may be admitted in evidence by the Court if the person 
making the same is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of 
giving evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, 
disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in the interests of 
the accused. 

The accused, once convicted, must continue to carry his 
burden of guilt. After the expiration of his prison sen- 
tence, he will have to execute bonds with security for good 
behavior, and must remain in a specified area. Bill No. 1, 
Sec. 6, 566-A provides: 

When any person is convicted of an offence punishable under 
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chapter 11 of the Indian Penal Code, the Court may, if it thinks 
fit at the time of passing sentence on such person, order him on 
his release, after the expiration of such sentence, to execute a 
bond with sureties for his good behavior so far as offences 
under Chapter 11 of the said Code are concerned, for such 
period not exceeding two years as it thinks fit. 

The convicted person is not free after giving bonds. He 
must “notify the local Government of his residence and any 
change of residence after release for the period for which 
security is required.” (Sec. 6, Sub-Sec. 3, Bill No. 1.) If 
any of his friends or relatives associate with the accused, 
though not sharing his views or approving of his actions, 
they will be liable to prosecution. Furthermore, a person 
once convicted of a political offence may never thereafter 
write or take part in public discussions on political subjects. 

The local Government is armed with arbitrary power. 
Since in India there is no separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions, the power of the local Government becomes 
especially dangerous. Bill No. 2, Part III, Sec. 33, provides: 

(1) Where, in the opinion of the local Government, there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that any person has been or 
is concerned in such area in any scheduled offence, the local 
Government may make in respect of such person any order 
authorized by Section 21, and may further, by order in writing, 
direct— 

(a) The arrest of any person without warrant; (b) the con- 
finement of any such person in such place and under such con- 
ditions and restrictions as it may specify; and (c) the search 
of any place specified in the order which, in the opinion of the 
local Government, has been, is being, or is about to be, used by 
any such person for any purpose prejudicial to the public 
safety. 

Could any martial law be more strict than this even 
during a time of actual war? India will have to live under 
such conditions in time of peace. If the suspected person 
cannot be located, the sanctity of any home may be violated. 
Bill No. 2, Sec. 3, provides that: 

The arrest of any person in pursuance of an order under 
clause (a) of sub-section (1) may be effected at any place 
where he may be found by any police officer or by any other 
officer of Government to whom the order may be directed. 

(3) An order for confinement under Clause (b) or for search 
under Clause (c) of sub-section (1) may be carried out by any 
officer of Government to whom the order may be directed, and 
such officer may use any and every means to enforce the same. 

As to the order for search, authority is given “for the 
seizure of anything found in such place which the person 
executing the order has reason to believe is being used or 
is likely to be used for any purpose prejudicial to the public 
safety, and the provisions of the Code so far as they can 
be made applicable shall apply to searches made under the 
authority of- any such order and to the disposal of any 
property seized in any search. (Bill No. 2, Sec. 35, Part III.) 

The Modern Review, of Calcutta, a monthly magazine of 
note, cleverly summarizes the points of similarity between 
the Spanish Inquisition and the Star Chamber proceedings 
and the Rowlatt Bills: 

(1) Sudden arrest without warrant on mere suspicion, and 
detention without trial; 

(2) Conduct of the proceedings secretly in camera; 

(3) The person under trial ignorant of the name, etc., of his 
accusors or of the witnesses against him; 

(4) The accused not confronted with his accusors or the wit- 

nesses against him; 

The accused having only the right to a written account of 

the cffences attributed to him; 
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(6) The accused not enjoying the right of defending himself 
with the help of lawyers; 

(7) No witnesses allowed in his defence; 

(8) Judicial procedure quite different from that to which we 
are accustomed; 

(9) Trial or investigation of indefinite duration. 

Historical retrospection proves that repressive and op- 
pressive measures are not effective in checking revolution- 
ary movements. The Parliamentary Report of 1812, on 
the affairs of the East India Company, describes a revolu- 
tionary movement in India during that period. In 1857, 
India fought, though unsuccessfully, a war of independence. 
In 1878, Lord Lytton’s policy of reaction and repression 
threw the country into insurgency against British rule. 
Vasudev Balwant Fadke’s political activities in 1878 bear 
a striking resemblance to the present-day revolution in 
India. In 1883-1884, India was in furious excitement over 
the Ilbert Bill, and revolutionary activities were common. 
In 1885, the Indian National Congress was organized. 
Though the Moderates pursued the path of least resistance, 
an undercurrent of political discontent was flowing in the 
country. Upon the partition of Bengal in 1905 the real 
revolutionary organization was perfected. 

The British Government has passed innumerable repres- 
sive measures, but none has been effective in stopping the 
revolution that springs from the heart of the people. No 
provision was made for sedition when Macauley first 
drafted the Penal Code in the thirties of the last century, 
and still nothing was contained in the revision of the Code 
after the Indian Government came directly under the Crown 
in 1858. The sedition section, 124-A, was first inserted 
in 1871 by Sir James Stephen. In 1898 it was enacted that 
the mere publication of penalized words would be regarded 
as sedition. Since then we have had the Official Secrets 
Acts, the Newspaper (incitement to offences) Acts, the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, the Seditious Meetings Act, 
the Indian Press Acts, the Conspiracy Act, and the Defence 
of India Act. In addition, the deportation regulations of 
1818, 1819, and 1827 have been regularly resorted to. 

Commenting upon the Rowlatt Bills, Mr. Bonkesh 
Chakravarti, barrister-at-law (a Moderate in his political 
convictions), at a meeting held recently in Calcutta, said: 

If in a state one can be arrested and imprisoned without a 
trial, if the only safeguard for one’s personal freedom in a 
state be secret investigation in camera without legal aid, and 
without the wholesome restraint of the rules of evidence, if one 
can be convicted of possession of a document, known to be 
seditious, I say it is a state where the law is not within the 
harness of civilization. 

Opposed to the Indian viewpoint is the British imperial 
mind, as expressed in the Englishman of Calcutta, of March 
4. This journal maintains that the “only thing the Gov- 
ernment can decently do is to withdraw its promise to set 
a time limit to the Act and place the measure permanently 
on the statute book.” The recent pronouncements of the 
Governor General are in strict accordance with the senti- 
ments of the Englishman. A telegram from Simla, dated 
April 22, states that the Governor-General has “promulgated 
a new ordinance providing that any court-martial or com- 
mission may sentence a person convicted under martial law 
to transportation for life or for ten years, or rigorous im- 
prisonment for seven years and not exceeding fourteen 
years.” The Defence of India Act has also been amended 
to provide that no newspaper may be printed or published 
without previous sanction of the local Government. 


China and the Peace 
Settlement 


BY GILBERT REID 


HE war has wrought havoc to China and gain to Japan. 

Germany’s interests in China have been injured com- 
mercially; China’s interests have been injured politically. 
Japan’s position in China has been strengthened both 
politically and commercially. The confirmation of these 
changes is to be found in the treaty of peace and the coven- 
ant of the League of Nations. It is in respect to China that 
the treaty and the covenant show how far short they fall of 
meeting the high ideals and great professions of Americans 
and the Allied or Associated peoples—of those who are 
victors in the greatest war of the ages. 

The Articles of the treaty present a fairly accurate indica- 
tion of the conferees’ conception of justice, law, and equity 
when applied to a historic but unmilitary nation like China 
and to an equally historic but strongly military nation 
like Japan. The result is a profit and loss account, in which 
the profit is to Japan and the loss to China. The cause of 
righteousness is even more a loser. For Germany, an enemy, 
to be a loser may in the main be right; but why should 
China, first a neutral and then an ally, be made to lose? Why 
should the Big Three decide against China and for Japan, 
after inducing China to forego its neutrality and join the 
Allies in the world contest? 

The main decision reached hy the treaty as to Chino- 
Japanese relations is that the German-leased territory of 
Kiaochow, including the port and town of Tsingtao, is ceded 
by Germany to Japan. Germany is required to sign the 
treaty which makes such strange disposition of territorial 
property, situated not in Germany, not even in Japan, but in 
China, and of which China alone is proprietor. Germany 
merely held a temporary lease, and in securing the lease it 
was stipulated with China, the other contracting party, that 
:+ should never be transferred to any other country. It was 
assumed that if Germany ever relinquished the lease, the 
territorial property would revert to China, the original and 
real owner. The makers of the treaty of peace therefore 
compel Germany to break an agreement which she made 
with China and to China’s advantage; this too, when China 
is an ally of the victorious nations. 

How, then, does it come that the transfer is made, not to 
China, but to Japan? It comes in the first place as the spoils 
of war and the right of conquest. In a word, the treaty 
not only enforces the cession of Kiaochow to Japan, but con- 
firms a bad principle, supposed to have no place in a model 
settlement, that of the right of conquest. To be sure, the 
conquest was hardly impressive since some 7,000 Germans 
were defeated by the Japanese army and navy, but it gave 
Japan the chance to proclaim itself the first victor over 
mighty Germany. 

The treaty, moreover, practically condones Japan's illegal 
method of effecting the conquest. In violation of the Hague 
Convention, Japan landed its guns and troops at the Chinese 
port of Lungkow, which was not leased to any foreign 
country or set apart as a treaty port, and transported guns 
and troops across the neutral territory of China to attack 
Tsingtao in the rear. It seems strange that moralists and 
legalists who complain of Germany's violations of inter- 
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national law should so readily countenance a clear violation 
on the part of Japan. 

The treaty makes no stipulation that Japan is to restore 
Kiaochow to China. So far as the treaty of peace is con- 
cerned, such restoration is not required; it is only required 
that Japan secure the cession from Germany. Should Japan 
never restore Kiaochow to China, there could be no cause of 
complaint so far as the treaty is concerned. In fact this 
restoration by Japan to China is deemed to be outside the 
jurisdiction of the peace conferees or even of the League of 
Nations, but is an affair solely of Japan, or, if it so pleases, 
of joint conference between Japan and China, in which 
China will of necessity do what Japan wishes. 

Such mutual agreement was reached by treaty between 
the two Governments in 1915, after presentation of the 
Twenty-One Demands, and then of an ultimatum. The 
Chinese have asked that all the Agreements of 1915 be de- 
clared abrogated by the signers of the League or the signers 
of the treaty, because China’s signature to the Agreements 
was enforced, and because the Agreements were made under 
duress. The Big Four, being engaged in making a treaty 
also to be signed under duress, could not be expected to give 
serious consideration to China’s complaint. 

According to the Chino-Japanese Agreement of 1915, 
Kiaochow is indeed to be restored, at some future time, to 
China, but only on four conditions, one of which gives Japan 
the first choice of a concession in Tsingtao, and another 
allows other nations to have second choice of a site for the 
establishment of an International Settlement under joint 
jurisdiction. China has the third choice; that is, she is 
given what is left, the poorest, least advantageous part of 
Tsingtao. 

Another matter dealt with in the treaty of peace is the 
German railway and mining concessionary rights in Shan- 
tung province—rights originally granted to Germany by the 
Chinese Government. The treaty allots them all to Japan, 
not to China. There is even no private understanding that 
ultimately these rights shall pass to China, although the 
Japanese first secured them by military force and military 
occupation. The occupation took place, after the German 
defenders of Tsingtao became prisoners of war, by a 
process in clear violation of the Hague Convention. Japanese 
troops were marched across the neutral territory of China 
all the way from the port of Tsingtao to the provincial 
capital, Tsinan-fa. This illegal performance is condoned 
by the treaty of peace, which secures Japanese control of 
the former German concessions. 

This allocation of the spoils of war—a valuable property 
amounting to many millions—was actually determined in 
1917 by secret agreements with Japan by the four Allied 
nations, Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy, in con- 
sideration that Japan would allow China to go into the war. 
The Japanese knew very well that, in accordance with usage, 
China, on declaring war against Germany, would ipso facto 
come into possession of these rights and properties by the 
termination of existing treaties. To forestall such ad- 
vantage to China, the four Allies had to guarantee these 
rights and properties to Japan. Though contrary to all 
precedent, the peace conferees have upheld this secret en- 
gagement entered into at the expense of China, and have 
embodied its principles in the treaty of peace. 

The treaty also states that all “rights of exploitation” in 
Shantung pass equally to Japan. We had sometimes dreamed 
that Woodrow Wilson would be able to persuade his diplo- 
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matic comrades to abandon the baneful policy of exploiting 
weak nations, but, instead, we find exploitation incorporated 
as a principle in the treaty of peace. 

In this connection there are two misconceptions rather 
current among the American people. One is that the Shan- 
tung peninsula has been acquired by Japan. This is wrong. 
All that Japan secures, outside of Kiaochow, are those 
economic privileges in Shantung once granted to Germany 
by China. The second misconception arises from a state- 
ment made occasionally by Japanese diplomats, that in re- 
turn for economic privileges in Shantung, Japan restores 
Shantung to China in complete sovereignty. But China has 
never relinquished its sovereignty in Shantung, and the 
Japanese never before claimed that Japan had in any way 
infringed on China’s sovereignty. Japan thus pretends to 
generosity in giving up that which it has never acquired, 
and China gets back that which it has never given up. 

A few minor stipulations are outlined in another section 
of the treaty. 

(1) The Chinese are relieved of paying any more of the 
Boxer indemnity to Germany. This relief actually came 
when China declared war on Germany, but the treaty makes 
it appear that the relief was granted through the thought- 
fulness of the Allied nations. The Chinese had indeed 
asked that they be relieved of the Boxer indemnity to all 
countries, but all that the Allied countries can now promise 
is that Germany shall be forced to renounce its share. 
Others may follow later. 

(2) Germany renounces in favor of China all “public 
property” in the German concessions of Tientsin, Hankow, 
and elsewhere, “except Kiaochow” (where most of such 
property exists). 

(3) The astronomical instruments seized by Germans in 
1900 and 1901 are to be sent back to Peking. Several years 
ago the German Government consented to return the instru- 
ments, but the Chinese politely declined. Now the great 
restitution will be made. 

(4) Germany relinquishes the German concessions of 
Tientsin and Hankow. China in acquiring them must “open 
them to international use,” thus granting more than the 
Japanese need grant in the future Japanese concession in 
Tsingtao. 

(5) Germany is forbidden to present any claims against 
China or the Allied and Associated nations in connection 
with the repatriation of Germans and the liquidation of 
German private property. 

(6) The Medical and Engineering School carried on by 
Germans in Shanghai, situated in the French concession, 
must be given over to the joint control of the French and 
Chinese. The educational work of the Germans in Tsingtao 
is transferred to the Japanese, and that in Shanghai comes 
under French direction. 

The covenant of the League also affects China, equally to 
its disadvantage. An Article has been inserted withdraw- 
ing from the control of the covenant all “regional under- 
standings.” The Monroe Doctrine of the United States is 
thus protected. But Japan, too, has a doctrine regarding 
its prior position and special interests in China, already 
officially recognized in the Lansing-Ishii exchange of notes. 
The covenant cannot touch such an understanding based 
on “propinquity of territory.” For China to sign the coven- 
ant and the treaty “with reservations,” in the hope that the 
League of Nations will alter the wrongs now done to her, 
is to remain year after year in a school of illusion. As Dr. 
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Felix Adler has written: “It is said that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and that compromises are unavoidable. But 
no bread is better than a fraction of a loaf if that fraction 
contains poison.” 

The framers of the covenant rejected the Japanese pro- 
posal that all the nations which entered the League be con- 
sidered equal, with no racial discrimination. This was a 
wise proposal, in no way affecting the question of immi- 
gration. When the proposal was voted down by the Big 
Four, Japan’s arm was strengthened to demand and secure 
all she desired in Shantung. It is also to be remembered 
that Japan was at the outset a member of the Big Five. 
When it became the Big Four, Japan was left out. All the 
more was she able to insist that her claims be met as to 
Shantung. 

China made many requests to the Peace Conference, had 
a hearing, published secret agreements, and opposed Japan. 
China trusted to America, Great Britain, and France for 
succor from the growing domination of Japan. How much 
China has gained we have seen above. It is not China, but 
Japan in China, that is stronger than before the war, and 
before the framing of that treaty which is to assure the 
world a reign of justice under lasting peace. 


The White Man’s Burden in 
Egypt 


HE recent serious and widespread uprisings in Egypt, 

regarding which scanty reports were published in the 
United States, resulted in vigorous action on the part of the 
British authorities and the dispatch to Egypt of General 
Allenby as Special High Commissioner with “full discre- 
tionary powers.” On April 22, at the height of the dis- 
turbance, President Wilson recognized the British protec- 
torate over Egypt which had been proclaimed on December 
18, 1914. The following address on the situation in Egypt 
and the policy of the British Government, delivered by Lord 
Curzon in the House of Lords on May 15, is taken from the 
Times (London) of May 16. 


Six weeks have now elapsed since I made my last statement 
and during that period there has certainly been an improve- 
ment in the situation in Egypt, although it cannot yet be de- 
scribed as satisfactory. In the provinces order has been gen- 
erally restored and the cultivators have returned to work. In 
some of the towns, however, and especially in Cairo, there have 
been sporadic disturbances which have had to be quelled by 
force. The Azhar University continues to be a centre of agita- 
tion and the students have throughout taken a leading part in 
fomenting disorders. As regards what has occurred in the 
provinces, your lordships will have read with horror and in- 
dignation of the dastardly murder of eight unarmed British 
officers and men returning from a holiday at Luxor in the Upper 
Egypt express. That is now many weeks ago and in the 
earlier stages of the outbreak. Later reports show that this 
crime was perpetrated by the local fellaheen, and not, as was at 
first supposed, by the Bedouin. The peasant of Upper Egypt is 
naturally violent in character and on the present occasion re- 
ports, for which there was not the remotest vestige of founda- 
tion, of outrages alleged to have been committed by British 
troops, such as the burning of mosques and assaults on women, 
may have led to such an outbreak of ferocity. The whole matter 
is being made the subject of judicial inquiry and justice will be 
done. 

There was also in Cairo an organized attack on the peaceful 
Armenian inhabitants, forty of whom were killed or injured, and 


several thousands of others had to be collected in a refugee camp 


under British military protection. . . . 

Attempts have been made to represent that atrocitics have 
been committed by British troops in Egypt. Such allegati 
are a natural form for Nationalist propaganda to take. They 


are entirely devoid of truth. The troops have shown most praise 
v.orthy restraint in very trying circumstances, especially when it 
is remembered that, apart from the outrage on the Luxor ex 
press, there have been a number of brutal murders of isolated 

d unarmed British soldiers by the native mob, and patrols and 
sentries have been sniped and ambushed without the least provo- 
cation. I am glad to say that various reports received and in 
some cases published as to outrages and murders of British 
civilians and women in outlying districts do not appear to have 
iny foundation in fact beyond that of the murder of a British 
railway inspector and the ill-treatment of his wife. But several 
c vilians had narrow escapes, and in certain cases Egyptians 
have shown courage and devotion in saving them. 

In my last statement to your lordships I alluded to the good 
behavior of many of the Egyptian officials and of the army 
and police. In so far as certain of the first of these categories is 
concerned my statement was destined to be falsified. At the be 
ginning of April nearly all the officials in Government offices 
struck work, to their own detriment and to the loss and incon- 
venience of their fellow-countrymen, and all the efforts of Rushdi 
Pasha and Egyptian Ministers to induce them to return to their 
duties failed. Among their demands were complete independence 
for Egypt and immediate official recognition of Saad Zaghlul 
and the Nationalist leaders as the representatives of the 
Egyptian nation. On April 22, General Allenby issued a proclu- 
mation calling upon them to return to work at once under 
penalty of dismissal. This proclamation had the desired effect, 
and within a short period the majority of the officials concerned 
had returned to their duties. Similarly, the students who had 
left their schools and colleges were ordered to return to work b; 
May 3. Only a small percentage has done so and the schools 
have been closed. 

Imraediately after his arrival, General Allenby, in the exercise 
of the full discretionary powers granted to him as Special High 
Commissioner, decided that the principal Nationalists should be 
permitted to leave Egypt for Europe and that the four leaders, 
including Zaghlul Pasha, who had been interned at Malta, should 
be given the same freedom. This concession led to the im- 
mediate formation of an Egyptian Ministry under Rushdi Pasha. 
The principal task of this Ministry was to induce the Govern 
ment officials to return to work, but in this task it failed com- 
pletely, and after barely a fortnight in office it resigned on April 
22, since which date the affairs of Egypt have been conducted 
without the assistance of native Ministers. In the meantime, 
Zaghlul Pasha and his partisans arrived in Paris on April 19 
They had styled themselves the Egyptian National Deputation, 
but the enjoyment of ample funds and the capacity to spend 
them does not appear so far to have been attended by definite 
results. 

On April 22, President Wilson recognized the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt proclaimed on December 18, 1914. Our 
protectorate had been recognized by the French and by the late 
Imperial Russian Government at the time when the declaration 
was made in 1914. As your lordships are aware, a clause has 
now been inserted in the peace treaties with the enemy Powers 
under which they will all be called upon to recognize the British 
protectorate over Egypt, nor can a long period elapse before it 
will have received universal recognition. The moment will 
shortly come, if it has not already arrived, when moderate and 
sober-minded Egyptians—for such there are—will ask them- 
selves whether the game has been worth playing, and will begin 
to apportion responsibility. I regret to record that the damage 
inflicted on railway equipment and communications during the 
outbreak has been very serious. Indispensable structures and 
instruments have been destroyed which cannot easily be repaired 
or replaced. The difficulties of transport and travel are already 
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causing incor. venience, but will be more severely felt at the end 
of the summur when the crops have to be moved. The loss and 
hardship will fall not on the agitators and students who organ- 
ized and led tie campaign of destruction, but upon the land- 
owners and cultivators who may have taken part in it, but will 
soon realize that they themselves are the principal sufferers and 
that they have been grievously misled. 

What in the end will this Egyptian outbreak, with its con- 
comitant loss of life, widespread suffering, and destruction of 
property have achieved? If it was undertaken for the purpose 
of terminating the British connection in Egypt and obtaining 
Egyptian independence it was foredoomed to failure. I cannot 
declare too emphatically that his Majesty’s Government have 
no intention whatever of ignoring or abandoning the obligations 
and responsibilities which they incurred when the task of gov- 
erning Egypt was placed upon their shoulders. If the agitation 
had been intended to call attention to the legitimate aspirations 
and to grievances or dissatisfaction with the existing system of 
administration, then the method adopted was hardly one by 
which that end could best be attained. The British Govern- 
ment has always been ready to lend a sympathetic ear to what 
Egyptian Ministers and responsible representatives of Egyptian 
opinion had to say on these subjects. We should, indeed, have 
been quite ready. to have heard what Zaghiul Pasha and his 
friends had to say if they had not opened the proceedings by de- 
manding our complete retirement from the country, which was 
an, impossible condition and did not provide a basis for reason- 
able discussion. That there are no Egyptian aspirations, his 
Majesty's Government would be the last to declare, and they 
must be recognized and should not be exaggerated. There are 
few nations which have not suffered hardships during the period 
of the war; there are few which have been in such a fortunate 
position as Egypt in escaping to so large an extent, owing to 
British protection, the loss, privations, and sufferings of the 
past four years. 

In Egypt, the Government reserve fund has been increased 
threefold. The national wealth has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and there is no reason to believe the population as a whole has 
not shared in the general prosperity. In Egypt, as elsewhere, 
the professional classes and town inhabitants have not benefited 
to the same extent as those in the country, and the rise in prices 
has been out of all proportion to the increase of their resources. 
This has naturally caused discontent. Egypt could scarcely 
escape being affected by the general wave of unrest, dissatisfac- 
tion, and vague political aspirations which is passing over the 
entire world as the after-effects of four years of crisis. There 
is, further, no doubt that the amour propre of the intellectual 
classes has been wounded by the fact that no place was found 
for Egypt at the Peace Conference, at which there were repre- 
sentatives of the Indian Empire, the Arab kingdom and of the 
Hedjaz. There have also been fears of a contemplated replacing 
of Egyptian by British officials on a large scale, although no 
such policy would meet with any favor here. 

The rough draft of the proposals for constitutional reforms, 
shown privately to Rushdi Pasha, seems also to have created un- 
necessary alarm. Nor are the causes of unrest among the 
agricultural classes far to seek. The successive British Com- 
manders-in-Chief in the East have all borne testimony to the 
valuable services rendered to our army by the Egyptian Labor 
and Camel Corps. During the past two years their numbers 
have been maintained at a high figure, and their recruitment has 
undoubtedly given opportunities to the class of minor native 
officials for corruption and favoritism, which escaped proper 
control owing to depletion in the ranks of the British In- 
spectorate, absorbed in other war duties. The same may be said 
with regard to fodder and foodstuffs. Stories of cases of ill- 
treatment have appeared in the press and are under investiga- 
tion by the military authorities. I should be slow to believe that 
proceedings could have occurred which would have been foreign 
to the traditions of the British army, or that the treatment of 
the Labor Corps was less good than was the pay and nourish- 
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ment given to them. (Hear, hear.) Full use has been made by 
unscrupulous agitators of grievances, some imaginary and others 
undoubtedly real, but which nearly all have arisen from war 
conditions, which predisposed Egyptians to rebel. The result 
has been a systematically organized outbreak of extreme 
violence, and on an extended scale, in which enemy instigation 
and influence and prolonged preparation are clearly discernible. 

So much for the past; your noble lordships will now expect 
me to say something about the views and intentions of the Gov- 
ernment in the future. It has always been the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to take the very earliest opportunity 
when the war was over, and when the peace negotiations had 
reached a stage which rendered it possible, to form and send 
out to Egypt a strong commission. This commission would de- 
t rmine the nature of the new Protectorate, and would submit 
recommendations with regard to the future administration of 
that country. Recent events have increased, rater than 
diminished, the need for such an inquiry, and the Government 
propose to dispatch a special mission, over which Lord Milner 
has been invited to preside, to inquire into the causes of the 
late disorders in Egypt and to report on the existing situation 
in that country and the form of Constitution which, under the 
Protectorate, will be best calculated to promote its peace and 
prosperity and the progressive development of self-governing 
institutions and the protection of foreign interests. The mission 
will be sent with the full knowledge and approval of the Special 
High Commissioner in Egypt, and will rely upon his assistance. 

In the meantime, General Allenby is preparing the ground by 
systematic local inquiry into the direct causes of the recent dis- 
orders and the grievance of the fellaheen in particular, and the 
abuses of power by the local authorities. The evidence thus col- 
lected will be invaluable to the special commission when it 
reaches Egypt. I trust and believe that the result of the mission 
will be to clear away misunderstandings and to confirm the 
British Protectorate in Egypt under conditions which will be 
equally satisfactory to the protecting Power and to the in- 
habitants of the country. We have never had the least wish to 
repress the Egyptians’ individuality; on the contrary, we accept 
the principle that Egyptians should be, in an ever-increasing 
share, in the government of their country, and it is our earnest 
desire to see Egypt under our protectorate advance in prosperity 
and take her rightful place as the leading Islamic Power. 
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Documents 
The Demands of Denmark 


HE opposition of the Danish Government to any solu- 

tion of the Schleswig-Holstein problem which involves 
the annexation to Denmark of the German sections of 
Schleswig was voiced by the Danish Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Scavenius, in a recent address, the larger part of which 
follows. 

The great war gave rise to fears for Denmark’s fate, but 
simultaneously it gave rise to hope in many Danish hearts that 
events might lead to a happy solution of the national question. 
On account of Denmark’s neutral position, lying, as it were, 
between two belligerents, the Danish Government was obliged 
to observe the greatest reticence and caution. 

When, therefore, during the war, anxiety arose in this 
country, lest the war should forever deprive the Danish people 
of their hope of reunion with the Danish population in Schleswig, 
and questions were put to me about investigating the possi- 
bility of obtaining support from the Norwegian and Swedish 
Governments to enter into negotiations with the German Gov- 
ernment regarding the frontier question, I declined to consider 
this plan. As I have already had opportunity to say at the 
secret meeting of Parliament, my insistent view has always 
been that if Denmark did enter into such negotiations, counter- 
claims might be presented by Germany, which we should have 
to regard as incompatible with our position as an independent 
and neutral state. I have further maintained, that even if it 
were conceivable that our position in this respect would be 
eased by support from Norway and Sweden, the fact still re- 
mained, that the Allies would be unable to understand or accept 
such negotiations during the war, and that they would there- 
fore be incompatible with Denmark’s policy of neutrality. 
Negotiations have consequently not taken place. 

Germany’s acceptance of Wilson’s points did not change the 
Danish Government’s conception of the situation, because the 
question now had to be considered as a matter between the 
German Government and that population whose national right 
to self-determination was concerned. The Danish Government 
has, therefore, first raised the question externally, when enabled 
to do so on the basis of the North-Schleswig Electors’ Associa- 
tion’s petition to lay the claims of this population before the 
Peace Conference at Paris. 

Meanwhile, I now see that other claims have been presented 
at Paris, which have not been supported by the Danish Gov- 
ernment. These claims emanate from German Schleswig quarters 
and have as objects to gain admission for. them into Denmark. 
The Peace Conference has, by the introduction into the peace 
preliminaries of a third voting zone, accommodated these Ger- 
man elements so far as to give them permission to vote. This 
permission to vote has been granted the German Schleswigers 
against the wishes of the Danish Government, the Danish Par- 
liament, and the Danish Schleswigers, and when the Danish 
people maintains its standpoint, it ought not to have conse- 
quences for Denmark. 

It has, therefore, given me satisfaction to see a telegram to 
the Copenhagen newspaper, Berlingske Tidende, from its special 
correspondent at Paris, stating, that it is pointed out at Paris, 
that the decision arrived at in no way puts either the Danish 
Government or the Danish Parliament under obligations, for the 
very reason that they have had no share in the decision taken. 
I feet convinced that the Allied and Associated Powers, to 
whom the Danish pecple gratefully owe the hope of being again 
united, do not wish that the bright hopes of the Danish nation 
shall be obscured by the thought of those dangers and diffi- 
culties which are attached to the presence of considerable 
national German elements within the new borders of Denmark. 
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It is a question of life and death for Denmark to remain a 
national state, nor can it be in the interest of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to create a mixed Danish and German state 
with all its consequences. I shall not dwell upon the difficulties 
for Denmark in setting up a satisfactory form of local gov 
ernment in German Schleswig, though this question also assumes 
an international character if it comes to agreements concern- 
ing the position of the national German elements in Denmark. 
On the other hand, I must point out the possibility of German 
interference and influence in Denmark, and the possibility of 
future international complications, if we do not now obtain the 
national solution of the question. History teaches us enough 
about that. Neither the world at large nor Denmark will have 
any excuse, if the lessons of history are once more neglected 


The Montenegrin Situation 


NV R. Y. SPASSOYEVITCH, lawyer and member of the 
4 Montenegrin National Assembly, recently sent to the 
representatives of the Great Powers a note on the present 
situation of his country, of which the following text ap- 
peared in La Volonté du Peuple (Paris). 


Agents of the ex-King of Montenegro have of late been spread- 
ing false and interested rumors about the recent situation in 
Montenegro. 

In the interest of truth and justice, in the interest of the 
Montenegrins, I have determined publicly to set forth the exact 
truth of the present situation in Montenegro. 

Montenegro is a small Serbian state, inhabited exclusively by 
Serbs. Montenegro and Serbia have the same language, the 
same traditions and customs, the same history. 

In the time of the old Serbian state, Montenegro was called 
Zeta, and was an integral part of that state. The capital of 
Zeta was Skador (Scutari), which served as the residence of the 
Serbian heirs apparent. The country did not receive its present, 
name until about the end of the fifteenth century. 

Montenegro has constantly struggled against the Turks, side 


~ by side with the rest of their brother Serbs. 


When, in 1804, Karageorges raised the standard of liberty 
and created Serbia, he did not succeed in including Montenegro, 
which was separated from Serbia by the Sanjak of Novi-Bazar; 
and Montenegro, being thus isolated, founded a dynasty of its 
own. But the Montenegrins, as before, continued to wage con- 
tinual war against the Turks for the deliverance and union of 
the Serbian people. It was with this end in view that they 
fought in 1912-1913 against the Turks and Bulgarians, and, in 
this horrible world war, against the Germans and Austrians. 
The object of the Montenegrin dynasty was quite different. It 
has always kept its personal interest in sight, and has always 
sacrificed the most vital interests of the state to its own per- 
sonal advantage. The best proof of this assertion is Monte- 
negro’s shameful capitulation in 1915, which was effected with- 
out the complicity or even the slightest knowledge of the 
Montenegrins. 

But, when the glorious Serbian and Allied armies once more 
brought liberty to Montenegro, the Montenegrins, in the Great 
National Skupshtina, on November 13, 1918, deposed the reign- 
ing sovereign and voted for union with their Serbian brethren 
and, consequently, with their Croatian and Slovene brothers, 
also. 

The union with Serbia has been effected by the Montenegrins 
in the following fashion: A National Central Committee with 
four members has been established. The Committee has drawn 
up rules governing elections, which is contrary to the wishes 
ana desires of the ex-King of Montenegro and his camarilla, 
but quite in consonance with the wishes of the Montenegrins. 

Before the Balkan war (1912-1913), the National Skupshtina 
was composed of seventy-six members, of which the fifty-six 
sub-prefectures elected one each; the towns, six; and the King, 
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fourteen, According to the regulations which have governed the 
elections to the Great National Skupshtina, each sub-perfec- 
ture elected two members, (112); the fourteen new districts, 
three each (forty-two); and the towns elected fourteen, making 
a total of 168 members. The new districts, acquired in 1912- 
1913, which, under a special ordinance, did not take part in the 
elections of 1914 under the régime of King Nicholas, partici- 
pated in the last election on the same terms as the domain of old 
Montenegro. Throughout the country the elections were per- 
fectly orderly, and sent to the Skupshtina the best representa- 
tives of the country. Out of the 168 members, there were 
seventy-six university graduates. 

The Great National Skupshtina met on November 11 (24), 
and on November 13 (26) unanimously proclaimed the fall of 
the King and cf his dynasty, and the union of Montenegro with 
Serbia under the Karageorgévitch dynasty. There was not a 
voice raised for the ex-King, although there were in the Skupsh- 
tina a considerable number of his former partisans. 

The Great National Skupshtina thus voted in complete free- 
dom, nor was it swayed by any pressure either from the Serbs 
or the Serbian army, or from any outside influence whatever. 
Indeed the Serbian army, excepting a company of Jugoslavs 
at Podgoriza, one at Cettinjé, and one at Bar, was not in Monte- 
negro at the time. 

The people greeted with the utmost enthusiasm the decision 
of the Great National Skupshtina and solemnly celebrated the 
union and liberty for which they had struggled so fiercely. 

Therefore, the supporters of the ex-King of Montenegro are 
guilty of calumny when they say that the union with Serbia 
and the Serbian people has been forcibly imposed upon the 
Montenegrins. It is also an insult to the Montenegrins, for 
such a view denies them their most sacred rights, since it in- 
sinuates that today they no longer desire the things for which 
they have for centuries heroically striven. 

On the contrary, the Montenegrins desire and demand their 
unconditional union with Serbia. Indeed, the union is also dic- 
tated by their political and economic interests. The waole 
Montenegrin people demand it. 

The King’s camarilla, whose head is the well-known crimi- 
nal, the guiding spirit in many bloody affairs in Montenegro, 
Yovan Plaménatz, this time planned another bloody affair at 
Cettinjé on the 6th of last January. With the assistance of 
agents and money, supplied by the enemies of Montenegrin 
liberty, the camarilla collected some of the ex-King’s satellites, 
and attacked Cettinjé unexpectedly. Their object was to take 
possession of the Government. The city, being without means of 
defence, was entered and these traitors succeeded in killing eleven 
young people—most of them schoolboys. But the townsfolk 
speedily came on the scene, dispersed the criminals, and drove 
them to take refuge with the Italians, who carried them off into 
Italy, where they spread false and interested rumors on the 
Montenegrin situation. The principal criminal, who has ren- 
dered good service to the Austrians and Germans during the 
war, escaped to Rome, and finally reached Paris, where he de- 
vised the new Government of the ex-King of Montenegro. These 
rebels and malefactors still pose as representatives of the 
Montenegrins. Now tlLey are calling upon the Allies to lead 
them, and to “save” the Montenegrins from Serbia—Serbia, 
which had brought them liberty, while the plotters, when they 
capitulated, like the traitors that they were, had no thought 
either of the Montenegrins or of our allies. 

In Montenegro today all is quite quiet, and no one ever hears 
of rebellion, still less of opposing the union with Serbia, Croatia, 
and Slovenia. The [Montenegrin] people has won its national 
liberty; it has decided without outside interference its future 
destiny; it has attained the realization of its national aspira- 
tions. It now has the right to demand of its allies protection 
from the intrigues of the ex-King of Montenegro and of his 


camarilla. This is the truth about the present situation in 


Montenegro. 


' 


Martial Law in India 


A* interesting illustration of the system of martial law 
in practice in India was published as a military order 
from Lahore in the Englishman (Calcutta) of May 7. 


Whereas it has been proved to me that certain students in 
Lahore Colleges are in the habit of defacing with obscene and 
filthy comments, pictures appearing in illustrated papers of 
members of His Majesty’s Naval and Military Forces, Civil or 
other Services, 

And whereas such obscene and filthy comments are calculated 
to promote disaffection and bad feeling, and to be prejudicial 
to good order, 

Now, therefore, I warn all concerned that it shall be deemed 
to be a contravention of Martial Law, for any person to deface 
or mark any picture or letterpress purport. .g to represent or 
refer to British subjects, by signs, drawings, or words calculated 
to bring contempt, ridicule, or dislike on such British subjects, 

And such prohibition is also extended to the use of words, 
signs, or gestures directed at, addressed or referring to any 
such British subjects, 

And I shall hold resporisible for such outrages on illustra- 
tions all who are inmates, owners, and (or) occupiers, stu- 
dents and teachers, of the premises in which such damaged or 
defaced picture or literature is discovered. 

FRANK JOHNSON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding, Lahore (Civil) Area. 

Lahore, May 1. 


Philippine Independence 


HE following resolutions, adopted at a joint session of 

the Senate and House of Representatives of the Philip- 
pines, were presented on June 2 by the Philippine Commis- 
sion of Independence to the Insular Affairs Committee of the 
United States Congress. On June 5 it was reported that 
the Nationalist party of the Philippines won a “sweeping 
victory” in the recent elections. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Philippines, in joint session assembled in the Marble 
Hall of the Ayuntamiento, that the following Declaration of 
Purposes be, and the same hereby is, adopted, to wit: 

The Philippine question has reached such a stage that a full 
and final exchange of views between the United States of America 
and the Philippine Islands has become necessary. We need not 
repeat the declarations respecting the national aspirations of the 
Filipino people. Such declarations have been made from time to 
time in the most frank and solemn manner by the constitutional 
representatives of the Philippine nation and are a matter of 
permanent record in public docuinents covering more than a 
decade of persistent efforts particularly during the last three 
years. America, on her part, has been sufficiently explicit in 
her purposes from the beginning of her occupation of the Philip- 
pines. It is true that the Treaty of Paris, whereby the sover- 
eignty formerly exercised by Spain passed to the United States, 
was negotiated and concluded without the intervention or con- 
sent of the Filipinos, and that the United States of America did 
not occupy the Philippine Archipelago upon a previous cate- 
gorical declaration like that formulated and made public before 
the occupation of Cuba. But, aside from certain differences in 
the details of both occupations which, not having been foreseen 
upon the declaration of war between the United States and 
Spain, subsequently gave rise to debate and differences of opin- 
ion regarding procedure, it is an incontrovertible fact that the 
definite purpose of the United States in both cases was the 
same: the disinterested liberation of the peoples subjugated by 
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Spain. The American flag that waved over Cuba for lofty reas- 
ons of humanity and justice scrupulously observed and respected 
after the victory is the same flag which, when the war spread 
to this part of the globe, extended its protecting folds over an- 
other people anxious for justice and liberty. And that American 
flag could not stand for emancipation in Cuba and, at the same 
time, for forcible subjugation in the Philippines. The differ- 
ence, if such ever existed, consisted only in matters of detail, 
not in the affirmation and observance of the cardinal principles. 
In one case, owing to the proximity of Cuba to the American 
shores, the terms of the problem were known at the outset and 
provisions had been made for its solution. In the other, the 
lack of adequate information in the United States as to the 
true conditions of the Philippine problem, aggravated by long 
distance, momentarily obscured the question and naturally gave 
rise to a less determined and speedy procedure. Thus, while 
Cuba became free and independent after scarcely four years 
of American occupation, the Philippines, which professed the 
same ideals as their sister of the Antilles, continue in a state 
of dependency after more than twenty years of such occupation. 

In submitting the Philippine question to the Government and 
people of the United States, the Commission of Independence will 
find it necessary to refer to the natural acerbity of the situa- 
tion, or to the anxiety of our people which two decades of occu- 
pation have only served to accentuate. The steadfastness of 
our position is not due to mere sentiment, but to the justice of 
our cause, sanctified by the laws of God and nature not only, 
but admitted in the promises solemnly made by the United 
States and accepted by the Philippines. Although attention 
should respectfully be invited to the fact that the Filipino peo- 
ple have never renounced their independence, not even in the 
moments of the greatest adversity brought; about by the en- 
forced or voluntary submission of their own leaders, yet the 
Commission of Independence in dwelling upon the promises made 
will unreservedly and with the deepest gratitude recognize that 
they were made freely and generously to a small and powerless 
people after they had suffered defeat in the field of battle. The 
deliberate attitude of our country in reposing confidence in those 
promises and laboring peacefully in pursuance thereof, must 
also be asserted. Thus, after the rupture of relations occa- 
sioned by three years of war during which the right of the Fili- 
pinos to their independence was disputed—unsuccessfully so far 
as they were concerned—violence gave way to harmony, and 
hostility to coéperation; and thanks to the growing influence of 
the new conditions of peace, Americans and Filipinos, who a 
short time ago fought each other and stained the Philippine 
soil with blood, undertook jointly together, on the basis of a 
friendly undertaking, a magnificent labor which has been carried 
on with the orderly progress of liberty and self-government. 

The Commission must not lose sight of the fact that the 
altruistic ideals and the wise and efficient aid of America in 
peace, justly won for her our confidence and gratitude. Far 
from allowing a policy of selfish exploitation to direct the des- 
tinies of these Islands, America proclaimed and insisted that the 
interest and welfare of the Philippines were to be considered 
a sacred trust confided to the people of the United States. In- 
stead of the national spirit being stifled, it was announced from 
the outset that the natural development of self-government 
would be promoted.’ The total surrender of the government of 
the municipalities to popular control, the constant increase in 
the measure of self-government in the administration of the 
provinces, and the growing participation of the people in the 
management of the central Government and of national affairs; 
the plan of a general free elementary education conceived from 
the start; the establishment of the National Assembly, with 
the subsequent addition of an elective Senate; and, finally, the 
acceptance of the offers of adhesion and aid of the Philippines 
to the cause of America in the recent war, based on the prin- 
ciples of justice and self-government, liberty, and security for 
small nations, as proclaimed by the Government of the United 
States, are fundamental facts of the policy of America in these 
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Islands which have appealed to the heart and brightened the 
hopes of the Filipino people./President Roosevelt, proudly 
templating, rather than the initial results of the work, the lofti 
ness and purity of the principles enunciated, said with good 
reason. that “no great civilized Power has ever handled with such 


con- 


wisdom and disinterestedness the affairs of a people committed 
by the accident of war to its hands.” “Save only our attitude 
towards Cuba,” Mr. Roosevelt continued, “I question whether 
there is a brighter page in the annals of international dealing 
between the strong and the weak than the page which tells of 
our doings in the Philippines” (January 27, 1908), and 
quently he proclaimed, in a message to Congress, that “the Fili- 
pino people, through their officials, are therefore making real 
steps in the direction of self-government” and that 
and trusted that these steps would mark “the beginning of a 
course which will continue till the Filipinos become fit to de- 
cide for themselves whether they desire to be an independent 
nation” (December 8, 1908). In the opinion of William H. Taft, 
who implanted our civil régime, the national policy with regard 
to the Philippines contemplated a gradual and constant ex- 
tension of popular control, and, making a logical deduction, he 
said, “When the Filipino people, as a whole, show themselves 
reasonably fit to conduct a popular self-government, maintain- 
ing law and order and offering equal protection of the laws and 
civil rights to rich and poor, and desire complete independence 
of the United States, they shall be given it” (January 23, 1908). 
These statements of Mr. Taft, made while he was Secretary of 
War, were confirmed by him when, as President of the United 
States, he said in a message to Congress: “We should endeavor 
to secure for the Filipinos economic independence and to fit them 
for complete self-government, with the power to decide eventu- 
ally, according to their own largest good, whether such self- 
government shall be accompanied by independence.” 

On March 4, 1913, there was a change in the administration 
of the United States and the power passed from the Republicans 
to the Democrats. Seven months later, Francis Burton Harri- 
son, the new Governor-General, communicated to the Filipino 
people the following message from President Wilson: “We re- 
gard ourselves as trustees acting not for the advantage of the 
United States, but for the benefit of the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands. Every step we take will be taken with a view to 
the ultimate independence of the Islands and as a preparation 
for that independence. And we hope to move toward that end 
as rapidly as the safety and the permanent interests of the 
Islands will permit. After each step taken, experience will 
guide us to the next” (October 6, 1913). n of 
the change in the Philippine Commission, which acted as the 
upper house of the legislature, the Filipinos were given an ef- 
fective majority in both houses, and in accordance with the new 
policy that in the administration of affairs in the Philippines 
America desired not her own counsel, but the counsel of the 
Filipinos, the Filipinization of the service was accelerated and 
other administrative measures were adopted to extend the popu- 
lar control in the government. Finally, maintaining all the 
progress made and emphasizing the steps toward independence, 
frankly announced by President Wilson, the Congress of th« 
United States approved the new organic law for the Philippines 
of August 29, 1916, which formally promises the Filipinos their 
independence and grants them a more autonomous government. 
Thus the burden of the international responsibilities assumed 
by the United States by virtue of the Treaty of Paris passed 
in effect to the hands of the Filipino people, and a pact was 
virtually consummated between America and the Philippines, 
analogous to that established between America and Cuba by 
the passage of the Teller Resolution which led to the war be- 
tween America and Spain and publicly defined America’s pur- 
pose at that time. 

During this period of confident waiting, when our attitude 
was one of mere codperation, as well as when we as 
new powers conferred by the Jones Law, the Commission of 
Independence will find, throughout the entire record of over 
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twenty years, positive facts demonstrating our full capacity 
for national independence and self-government. In the plan of 
a general free education and of sanitary improvements; in the 
vast public works programme with respect to roads and bridges, 
public buildings, and irrigation systems; in the fostering of 
agriculture, industry, and commerce, including the provision of 
banking facilities, port improvements, and an adequate system 
of transportation by land and sea; in the establishment of an 
efficient civil service and an independent judiciary; in the 
constant development of self-government in the local organiza- 
tions and the central Government, and in the adoption of meas- 
ures for the free and orderly exercise of the popular suffrage; 
in the exercise, in fine, of all the political powers entrusted to 
us, no effort has been spared to promote the public good. Any 
unprejudiced critic will find after an impartial examination that 


we have successfully created a condition which demonstrates ~ 


that the Filipino people, in managing their own affairs, can 
maintain law and order, and afford equal protection to all, 
whether foreigners or nationals. 

Despite the party struggles that precede the elections, par- 
ticularly those that attended the first general election held on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the Philippine Assembly, 
the work of that body and that of the present purely elective 
legislature which succeeded it show that there exists in these 
Islands a strong and complete national unity which places gen- 
eral interests above petty local partisanships. In our budget 
system, successfully implanted since both Houses became elec- 
tive, no costly extravagances, local selfishness, or “log-rolling” 
and “pork barrel” practices find any place. Our financial sys- 
tem and the appearance of Cabinet members before the Houses 
of the Legislature have effected a coérdination of forces and 
leadership which has promoted the efficiency of the Administra- 
tion and assured its responsibility to the people. The stability 
of the present Government, managed almost entirely by Fili- 
pinos, has been put to a test not only by the extension of its 
authority to all the remote districts of the Islands inhabited 
by Mohammedans and other non-Christian Filipinos, where, as 
in the rest of the country, there now reigns perfect order main- 
tained by civil officers, but also by the uninterrupted maintenance 
of a complete state of peace, order, and security during the 
recent war which devastated the fields of Europe and sowed 
the seed of restlessness and discontent throughout the world. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of the high purposes and 
disinterested work of the Americans who have aided the Fili- 
pinos, all useful public institutions in existence at the inaugu- 
ration of the Philippine Assembly in 1907 have been preserved 
and perfected. Notwithstanding the policy of Filipinization 
implanted by President McKinley, no American employee in 
sympathy with this country and with the common work car- 
ried on has been retired from the service against his will and 
without an equitable compensation. It must be a source of 
legitimate pride and satisfaction to every American to know 
that the noble and humanitarian purposes expressed by Presi- 
dent McKinley and his successors in their instructions, mes- 
sages, and other official documents as the reason for American 
occupation has been successfully attained by the united and har- 
monious effort of Americans and Filipinos. 

Now, in applying the principles enunciated in documents and 
utterances on the Philippines to the conditions now existing in the 
Islands, the Independence Mission will find the following facts: 

That there exist at present in the Philippine Islands the con- 
ditions of order and government which America has for nearly 
a century and a half required in all cases in which she has 
recognized the independence of a country or the establishment 
of a new Government, not even excepting the case of the Gov- 
ernment of General Huerta in Mexico, which she refused to 
recognize because it was stained with blood and established 
through intrigue, deceit, and crime; 

That there exist likewise in the Philippines all the conditions 
of stability and guarantees for law and order that Cuba had to 
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establish to the satisfaction of America in order to obtain her 
independence, or to preserve it, during the military occupation 
of 1898-1902 and during the intervention of 1906-1909, respec- 
tively; 

That the “preparation for independence” and the “stable Gov- 
ernment” required by President Wilson and the Congress of 
the United States, respectively, contain no new requisite not in- 
cluded in any of the cases above cited; 

That these prerequisites for Philippine independence are the 
same as those virtually or expressly established by the Republi- 
can Administrations that preceded President Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration; 

That during the entire time that the Filipino people have been 
with America, they have been living in the confidence that the 
American occupation was only temporary and that its final aim 
was not aggrandizement or conquest, but the peace, welfare, 
and liberty of the Filipino people; 

That this faith in the promises of America was a cardinal 
factor not only in the coéperation between Americans and Fili- 
pinos during the years of peace, but also in the codperation be- 
tween Americans and Filipinos during the late war; 

That the condition of thorough development of the internal 
affairs of the country and the present international atmosphere 
of justice, liberty, and security for all peoples are the most 
propitious for the fulfillment by America of her promises and 
for her redemption of the pledges she has made before the world. 

In the light of these facts and considerations, the Filipino 
people are confident that it will be possible to arrive at a satis- 
factory final decision, as we deal no longer with a disputed 
question, but are merely endeavoring to agree upon the final 
adjustment of a matter with regard to which, according to Presi- 
dent Wilson’s words, there exists, so far as fundamentals are 
concerned, “a perfect harmony of ideals and feelings” between 
the Governments of the United States and of the Philippine 
Islands, which harmeny has brought about “that real friendship 
and mutual support which is the foundation of all sound politi- 
cal policy” (November 29, 1918). 

Therefore, so far as it is humanly possible to judge and say, 
we can see only one aim for the Commission of Independence— 
independence; and we can give only one instruction—to get it. 
Thus America, in adding another glory to her banner by estab- 
lishing the first really democratic republic in the East, will 
apply a second time, generously and freely, the same measure 
of humanity and justice that she applied in the case of Cuba, 
which is but a logical and natural sequence of the immortal 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. This Declaration, 
which belongs to all humanity, has now as much force as it had 
in the days when America proclaimed it. America will thus 
vindicate the memory of President McKinley, to whom the 
“forcible annexation” of peoples meant “criminal aggression” 
and who, upon taking over the Philippines “for high duty in the 
interest of their inhabitants and for humanity and civilization,” 
solemnly said: “Our sacrifices were with this high motive. 
We want to improve the condition of the inhabitants, securing 
them peace, liberty, and the pursuit of their highest good.” 

Thus, finally, America will carry out the efforts and assur- 
ances of President Wilson when, upon the signing of the armis- 
tice, he said to the Filipinos: “I hope and believe that the fu- 
ture holds brighter hope for the states which have heretofore 
been the prey of Great Powers and will realize for all the world 
the offers of justice and peace which have prompted the mag- 
nificent codperation of the present war” (November 29, 1918). 

The Filipinos will thus have a better opportunity to demon- 
strate how deeply rooted is their gratitude for America when, 
after her voluntary withdrawal from these Islands, we pre- 
serve here the immortal spirit of her democratic institutions 
and associate with her in her future enterprises of justice and 
peace in carrying to the darkest corners of the earth, which lack 
happiness because their people do not control their own des- 
tinies, the quickening flame of justice, democracy, and liberty. 
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Foreign Press 


Socialization’ of the Press in Munich 


HE transformation of the capitalist press into an in- 

strument for proletarian education and propaganda 
engaged the attention of the successive Governments at 
Munich up to May 1, when Hoffman’s Government troops 
entered the city. The Council’s Republic, proclaimed on 
April 7, as one of its first acts promulgated regulations for 
the socialization of the press, the following account of which 
appeared in the Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten of April 
10. 

In order to begin the socialization of the press immediately, 
the entire press of Bavaria is put under social control. The 
entire operation and management are, in their economic aspect 
also, under public supervision. Administrative councils shall 
exercise control and these shall lead the authorities to their 
decisions. In order to make the influence of the Socialist 
régime effective and at the same time make a really free 
expression of opinion possible, special provisions will be made 
immediately. 

The Revolutionary Central Council, 
(Signed) TOLLER. 


At the session of press representatives which met on Tues- 
day at the Ministry of Trade and Commerce, Comrade Marut 
read a plan for the socialization of the press, whose most im- 
portant points are here explained. 

All papers circulate in the city where they appear by author- 
ity of this decree. The city reserves no right of tutelage over 
the newspapers. The city has no right to exercise disciplinary 
powers over any newspaper employee. But the city insures 
every newspaper employee his stipulated income. To conduct 
the business, an administrative council is organized consisting 
of one member of the Government, two members of the Work- 
ers’ Council, one member of each party that possesses a news- 
paper, one member of the union of Socialist teachers, and one 
unattached Socialist writer; the publishers of each paper are 
advisory members of the council. The enlarged administrative 
council consists of the small council—as organized above—and 
one hand compositor, one linotype operator, one pressman, one 
helper, one commercial employee, and one editor of each paper. 

The editorial staff decides the content of the paper. In case 
of dispute the member of the party to which the paper is 
allotted decides. 

The contracts of all employees remain in force. Editors who, 
after socialization, believe they cannot conscientiously continue 
to work may resign. They receive their pay in monthly install- 
ments for six months more. At the expiration of that time 
they receive the usual unemployment pay. The city is bound 


to bear these gentlemen in mind in the disposal of suitable | 


positions. The administrative council is primarily responsible 
for all contracts; ultimately, the city. 

Socialization makes expropriation necessary. The previous 
owners receive no compensation. In case the previous owners 
are needy on account of expropriation, they may be employed 
in their previous positions. They may be paid for their serv- 
ices, and, indeed, deserve pay. The salary for one person is in 
no case to be more than 12,000 M. per year. Those proprietors 
who previously had a definite activity in their enterprise are 
bound to carry on their activity for at least six months after 
socialization. If no substitute is found after that time, they 
must continue to act, according to the judgment of the council. 

Sabotage or resistance of proprietors or employees will be 
regarded as counter-revolutionary activity and will be treated 
as such. The persons concerned will be liable for any damage 
in double the amount of the damage. Those who are incapaci- 
tated as a result of old age or illness, receive a pension. 


All money for subscriptions and advertisements is to be 
turned over to the administrative council. From this sum the 
administrative council has to pay all the necessary expenses of 
the paper. Parties or individuals must no longer be enriched 
by the press. 

Those political parties which do not publish a paper of their 
own at any place have the right to demand two or three col- 
umns from the existing papers every day for their purposes. 
For this they need not pay. The party which desires this priv- 
ilege must be actually represented in the place by a local group. 
All statements will be signed by the party. The papers are 
compelled to publish at the usual rate any advertisement from 
parties which do not have a local organ. 

The right of freedom of opinion shall not be taken from 
anyone. The bourgeosie and the capitalists have the means of 
publishing their own papers, if they deem it necessary. But 
they may not longer make a business of advertising. The pro- 
letariat for decades has wearily had to raise the means to 
create a press. It has accomplished this great task by pure 
idealism and by unshakable confidence in its mission. If the 
bourgeoisie really has anything worth while to say and believes 
that its codperation in the reconstruction of our broken-down 
civilization is necessary, then it is certainly in a position to 
express its opinion without wishing to make a business of ad- 
vertising, as used to be the case. 

The administrative council of the place where the paper or 
periodical is published, will from today on manage the whole 
advertising business. All income from advertisements which 
appear in dailies or periodicals must be turned over to the 
administrative council. Periodicals remain, for the time, in 
the possession of the previous publisher; they can be expro- 
priated, if the administrative council wise. The 
periodical publisher may receive for advertisements only the 
amount which the printing and the paper for the advertise- 
ments cost. Periodicals which cannot exist without the income 
from advertisements have no reason for existence; let them die. 

In order to carry on the advertising business, the advertising 
offices will be taken over by the administrative councils. The 
transfer takes place as in Article 7. The managers are required 
here also to remain in their positions and carry out the orders 
All surpluses which the admin- 


deems it 


of the administrative councils. 
istrative councils obtain, are to be devoted to those papers and 
periodicals whose financial condition is bad, but which it is 
necessary to keep up. But only for papers that are indispensa- 
ble. For it would be no loss if a large proportion of dailies 
were to die off. 

All further surplus will be used for cultural purposes. Half 
of the surplus is to be used for the cheap distribution of good 
books and enlightening literature, the other half is to be used 
for working people’s theatres, concerts, and scientific and cul- 
tural lectures; also for entertainments, games, and people’s 
festivals. The surplus from papers and advertisements is not 
to be devoted to any other purpose. 

Necessary papers and periodicals must be supported like 
schools. But the people are to determine what is necessary. 

The papers are to order all writers and scholars to send in 
political, scientific, and technical articles, as well as works on 
art and literature. These works must be properly paid for by 
the paper that accepts them. Articles for which payment is 
not asked, should not be accepted. But articles should not be 
paid for if written by editors on the staff. Any one who pub- 
lishes or seeks to publish an article for which he has been paid 
or bribed by any person, party, or group of interests will be 
regarded as a counter-revolutionist. 

After the successful socialization of the press, the socializa- 
tion of the whole printing and publishing business will be taken 
up. The following must be socialized next: correspondence 
and news bureaus, paper factories, type-foundries, theatres, 
moving-picture houses. 

The employees concerned are urged in their meetings and 
conversations to discuss this plan of socialization. 
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‘‘Bourgeois Specialists’’ and the Soviet 
Government 


HE establishment of friendly relations between the 

Bolsheviki and the Menshevist and Social Revolu- 
tionary parties, following the overthrow of the Omsk Gov- 
ernment by Admiral Kolchak, has resulted in the reappear- 
ance at Moscow, by permission of the Soviet Government, of 
Dyelo Naroda, the organ of the Social Revolutionaries. A 
sharp criticism of the Soviet Government, in the issue of 
March 23 of Dyelo Naroda, was reprinted in the Review 
of the Foreign Press (British War Office) of May 2. 

At a meeting of the Communist party N. Lenin said: “If 
yesterday we spoke of legalizing the small bourgeois parties and 
today we arrest the Mensheviki and Left Social Revolutionaries, 
we are following in these fluctuations a perfectly definite sys- 
tem. A very strong line runs all through these fluctuations, 
namely, to excise counter revolution and make use of the cultural 
bourgeois apparatus.” 

This system is not new. It was proclaimed more than a year 
ago and is being unswervingly carried out. It consists in 
cutting off as counter revolutionaries all persons of firm con- 
victions and definite social and political views, for there is no 
other than the Bolshevist revolution, and Lenin is its prophet. 
At the same time, all bourgeois specialists are to be drawn into 
the Bolshevist service by the attraction of high salaries or by 
the fear of consequences. The knowledge and ability of non- 
party bourgeois may serve capitalism and communism equally 
It is only necessary to grant such bourgeois exceptionally 
And a year ago Lenin promised not to stint 


well. 
good conditions. 
means for that purpose. 

What is to be done? Lenin and the party of Communists 
whom he represents know what to do. How to do it will be 
shown by the bourgeois specialists. Nothing more is required 
for the cause. We had an example of such 
collaboration a year ago. A commission of Communists and 
bourgeois specialists met under the presidency of Spunide, and 
the specialists explained nationalization to the Communists and 
how it should be carried out. But we do not see that the 
Communists have learned anything during these twelve months, 
or that nationalization, with the codperation of specialists, is 
going any better now than before. And more than this, the 
Communists seem to have begun to realize that they will not 
go far with collaborators who are induced to work with them 
by the enticement of money or by the compulsion of fear. They 
see that among these collaborators, and especially among the 
October Communists, there are not a few corrupt persons, with- 
out shame or honor, ready at any moment to betray the Soviet 
authorities, and secretly rejoicing at their failures; that among 
them are many real counter-revolutionaries and members of the 
Black Hundreds. And it must be clear even to the most un- 
thinking Communist that all attempts to obtain zeal, honesty, 
and devotion from that kind of colleague by means of persecu- 
tion, surveillance, and harsh penalties are doomed to failure 
from the very beginning. 

It would seem that this alphabet of the matter has been 
by the Apparently this effort to 
organize socialist economy with the help of bourgeois specialists 
is also recognized by them as an attempt with bad and in- 
appropriate means. From Lenin himself we have heard that 
an agreement with the small bourgeois pa:ties—which is to say, 


success of the 


understood Communists. 


all the other Socialist parties besides the Communists—is pos- 
ible, and therefore it ought to be reached. Is this so or not? 
Or do you finally intend to return again to your “system”? 

If you stand for widening the foundation on which the Soviet 
authority is now based, then draw the logical conclusion. Such 
an enlargement of base is possible only by means of compromise, 
and the first step towards it would be by renunciation of party 


dictatorship and terror, and at least the honorable introduction 
of the Constitution which you have drawn up. 

If you really wish for an agreement or a reconciliation with 
the social elements represented by the Mensheviki and Social 
Revolutionaries, elements which you call small bourgeois parties, 
and which, in fact, consist of a considerable part of the town 
proletariat and laboring peasantry, you must allow complete 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of assembly. For only in 
that way, in a free press and in free workmen’s and peasants’ 
meetings can the compromise which you seek and the policy 
which you should adopt be discussed in order to bring about the 
unification of the working social democracy. 


The Manchester Liberals 


HE following summary of the programme of the Man- 

chester Liberal Federation, as formulated by a con- 

ference held at Manchester, England, during the last week 
in May, appeared in the Times (London) of May 26. . 


THE PEACE. A League of all nations, belligerent and neutral. 

Restoration of personal, commercial, and political liberty. 
This is to be gne of the first tasks of the Liberal party. The 
Defence of the Realm Act to be entirely repealed and the various 
Orders in Council cancelled. 

CONSCRIPTION. Firm opposition to any form of compulsory 
military service as a permanent institution in our national life. 

TAXATION AND FINANCE. Annual expenditure and all interest 
and sinking fund charges to be met out of revenue. Taxation as 
far as possible to be direct. Duties on tea, sugar, and all food- 
stuffs te be abolished as well as the corn subsidy. A separate 
assessment of income-tax for husbands and wives, the limit of 
exemption to be raised to £160 and the amount of rebate allowed 
for a wife and each child to be materially increased. 

SECOND CHAMBER. A purely elective Second Chamber, having 
no power to veto. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. To be elected by proportional represen- 
tation for a term not exceeding five years, an earlier dissolution 
being dependent upon a special resolution after notice carried 
by a majority of the whole membership of the House. 

IRELAND. The Home Rule Act to be put into force imme- 
diately. 

FOREIGN AND COLONIAL POLICY. This section provides for a 
scheme of Imperial federation embracing all the Colonies and 
Dependencies, the guiding principle being the consultation for 
common purposes of free and autonomous institutions acting 
through representative institutions. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Local authorities to have greatly ex- 
tended powers of initiation, and departmental power of veto 
to be reduced. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. A Ministry of Health; 500,000 new houses; 
a state medical research service; a comprehensive scheme for 
infant welfare, the health of school children, and the treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

EDUCATION. A large programme of reform mainly on the lines 
of the origina! Fisher Bill. 

PENSIONS. The Ministry of Pensions to administer old-age 
pensions; the amount of pensions to be raised, the qualifying 
age to be sixty-five, the income-tax bar to be abolished, pensions 
for widows and women who have children dependent on them. 

Other points in the programme include: national trade coun- 
cils in organized industries and trade boards in unorganized 
industries; equal pay to women for equal work; removal of sex 
barriers to the professions and the civil service; an equal moral 
standard for men and women in divorce; state control of mo- 
nopolies; disestablishment; greater state control of the drink 
traffic; adult suffrage; and a provision that no new hereditary 
titles shall be created and that existing hereditary titles, with 
the exception of those of the Royal Family, shall cease with the 
death of the present holders. 
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Notes 


YENDING the passage of the new “Aliens Restrictions Bill,” 
now before the House of Commons, the British Government 
proposes to proceed in accordance with an Order-in-Council 
which has been drawn up in connection with the Bill, and which 
provides that immigration officers shall permit no alien to land 
who is not in a position to support himself and his dependents, 
who is in any way mentally deficient, who has been certified as 
undesirable for medical reasons, who has been sentenced in a for- 
eign country for any extradition crime, or is the subject of a de- 
portation order. Aliens will be permitted to land only at certain 
specified ports, and all aliens are to be registered. On the recom- 
mendation of the Admiralty or the Army Council any area may 
be declared a protected area from which aliens may be excluded 
altogether or permitted to remain under restrictions. The 
police are given the power to close clubs and restaurants fre- 
quented by aliens, if such a step seems advisable. Any former 
alien enemy who at the date of the termination of the war was 
interned in the United Kingdom, is to be regarded as remaining 
in legal custody for six months after that date, and shall not be 
released without an order of the Secretary of State. During 
this period the Secretary of State may direct the removal of any 
or all former enemy aliens and may prescribe the manner of 
their removal and their destination. 


HE adoption by the Swiss Confederation of a new system of 
direct taxation is the subject of an article in a late issue 
of the Journal des Débats. The new tax, which is expected to 


.yield 400,000,000 francs a year, is to be levied during a period of 


sixteen years on fortunes exceeding 10,000 francs, and on all 
products of labor exceeding 5,000 francs in value, with reduc- 
tions for fathers of families. The most important opposition to 
the tax was based on the assertion that it would array the fiscal 
sovereignty of the Confederation against that of the Cantons. 
It was further objected that the tax was undemocratic, since 
it would fall on a comparatively small portion of the popula- 
tion. The affirmative vote is attributed to the anti-Socialist 
sentiment of the rural population. The Socialists, who were at 
first in favor of the tax, later declared against it, the reason 
for this change, according to the article mentioned above, being 
a desire to destroy the finances of the state. This stand so 
enraged the anti-Socialist elements that they rallied to the sup- 
port of the tax, which was carried in all the Cantons except 
Geneva and Neuchatel. ' 


CCORDING to a dispatch in the Vossische Zeitung of May 
é 5, the Social Democrats dominated the May elections in 
Lower Austria. Of the 500,000 men and 620,000 women entitled 
to vote, about 60 per cent. went to the polls. The Christian 
Socialist forces, who have been in control at Vienna for the 
past twenty years, were defeated by the Social Democrats. 
Among the deputies elected—in addition to Renner, Seitz, Adler, 
and the other Socialists—were three Jewish nationalists and 
nine Czech nationalists. The result of the election has led the 
Christian Socialists to demand that Vienna become the capital 
of a federal state, so that they may retain control in the old 
crown-lands. 


HE final results of the late elections in Finland show the 

following distribution of parties in the Diet: eighty Social- 
ists, forty-two Agrarians, twenty-eight members of the Finnish 
Coalition party, twenty-six of the Finnish Progressive party, 
twenty-two of the Swedish People’s party, and two of the Chris- 
tian Labor party. The election of the new Diet resulted in the 
resignation of the Ingmann Ministry. Professor Soininen was 
first asked to form a new Government, but was unsuccessful. 
Kaarlo Castrén, Finance Minister, succeeded in forming a Gov- 
ernment which has the support of ninety members of the Diet 
comprising three groups, the Agrarians, the Progressives, and 


the Swedish party. The Agrarians are small peasants of radi- 
cal tendencies and lean toward socialism. The Socialists are 
demanding complete amnesty for all prisoners held for com- 
plicity in the rebellion, and a reduction of the military forces 
and, of the White Guard. In view of present disturbed condi- 
tions, their demands are not likely to be conceded by the bour- 
geois parties. 


a ye the beginning of the present year unemployment in 
\7 Denmark has increased at such a rapid rate that it has 
come to overshadow all other problems. From a pre-war maxi- 
mum of 50,000, the number of unemployed has increased until 
it now totals more than 63,000. The Government has been 
trying to meet the situation by the passage of laws for sub 
sidizing labor union benefit funds, for establishing government 
employment bureaus, and for lending money to communities in 
order to enable them to carry on public works. The Ministry 
of the Interior has called conferences between representatives 
of the trades unions and the employers’ associations in th 
hope of reaching a solution of the problem. 

RESIDENT MASARYK of the Czecho-Slovak Republic re- 

cently declared, in an interview with a correspondent of the 
Frankfort Gazette, that the ceographical } tion of his country 
made it necessary to establish close relations with the German 
state, and that his Government would make every effort to 
maintain harmony between the two peoples. With regard to 
German Bohemia, he affirmed that no attempt would be made 
to denationalize the German Bohernians, who would enjoy full 
rights of citizenship in the Czecho-Slovak state; on the other 
hand, they could not legitimately invoke the right of self- 
determination as affirmed by President Wilson, since this right 
could be invoked in Europe only when based on the principle of 
nationality, and there was in German Bohemia an important 
Czech minority. The Czecho-Slovaks also desired to maintain 
friendly relations with German Austria, but could do so only if 
the Government at Vienna acted in better faith toward them 
than it had previously done. The question now, President 
Masaryk affirmed, was-less one of nationalism than of inter- 
nationalism, as the development of the League of Nations would 
undoubtedly bring into being the United States of Europe. 


YEONAGE in Ecuador has recently been abolished by legis- 

lative decree. Prior to the passage of the decree, a peon 
was compelled to remain on an estate as long as he was in 
debted to the owner, a condition amounting virtually to slavery, 
since the owner could easily manage to keep the peon in a state 
of permanent indebtedness. The decree completed the emancipa- 
tion of the peons by cancelling all their debts. A peon may now 
go where he pleases, work for whom he will, and enjoy equal 
rights with other citizens of the republic. 


6 ib recent French publications on the war are Victor 
Giraud’s Histoire de la Grande Guerre (¥irst Part) and 
Maurice Barrés’s De la Sympathie a la Fraternité d‘Armes. 
The first deals with the origins of the war, its outbreak, the 
French retreat to the Marne, and the battle of the Marne. The 
second, of particular interest to Americans, is a French view 
of American participation in the war. M. barrés professes a 
great admiration for the United States and its military aid, and 
expresses the hope and belief that American coéperation with 
France will outlive the war which brought it about. 
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History,” says Clarenaon, “is a lively Representation 
of Persons and Actions, which makes the Reader 
99 
present at all they say and do. 
Readers who like occasionally to drop out of the current rush for a quiet hour with 
men of letters and statesmen of an earlier day will relish these pictures of the 17th century. 


The celebrated figures stand out boldly; distinct in their genius and alive with the brilliance 
of their wit. 


Selections from James Boswell’s 


Life of Samuel Johnson 
Chosen and Edited by R. W. CHAPMAN 
$1.60 


Mr. Chapman has selected the choicest portions, drawing 
also on his letters and anecdotes of his acquaintances so 
that the whole gives a true picture of Johnson’s character 
ind of the Johnsonian circle. 


Characters from the Histories and 


Memoirs of the 17th Century 
By David NICOLL SMITH 
$2.70 


“About ninety portraits in all, done by many hands on 
many scales, from Aubrey’s jottings to Clarendon’s fullest 
length. A book to read and reread and travel with.”— 
New Republic. 


New Volumes on the War 


Britannia Victrix 
By Rorert BriIpceEs 
Poet Laureate 


/ Edited by C. 
Net 2¢C. 


Ostend and Zeebrugge 
April 23: May 10, 1918. 


SANFORD TERRY 


The Reconstruction of 
Russia 
Edited by Str PaAuL VINOGRADOFF 


Net 75¢. 


The Poet Laureate’s commemora- 


tion poem on England’s emerging vic- 
torious from the great War. 


“Land, dear land, whose sea-built 
shore 


Nurseth warriors evermore.” 


Net $3.25 


A complete account of one of the 
most brilliant exploits of the War. 


Official Dispatches, Press Accounts, 


that of the German Admiralty and 
several personal narratives. 


Three essays by leading authorities 
which though in pamphlet form are 
of considerable value. The Lon- 
don Times refers to them as “this 
very valuable and_ timely little 
volume.” 


India as seen by her Aistorian—two volumes just tssuea 


By Vincent A. Smith 
































The Oxford History of India 
From the Earliest Times to IQTI 
Net $6.25 

Fasily the best work on the subject in the language. 
This volume is everything that a short history intended 
to be both comprehensive and compact should be. It 
is based on original research, sound scholarship and 


compresses within a single volume information which 
might easily have been extended to six or eight. 


Take this ad to your bookseller. 



































































































































Give him your name and we will send 
you, free of charge, our illustrated magazine, “Che Periodicai.” /f no 
bookseller is convenient, make request directly to us. 


OXFORD Universiry PREss 

American Branch | M 
mM 35 West 32nd Street | w wh 
New York 


Indian Constitutional Reform 


Viewed in the Light of History 
$1.60 
A consideration, by a historian of India, of the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. It in- 
cludes a statement of the historical Indian ideal of 
government, a study of cast and other Indian prob- 
lems, arrd a number of constructive suggestions. 
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